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BACCALAUREATE SERMON* 


BY THE REV. EDGAR Y. MULLINS, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Thou hast put all things in subjection under His feet. 

I bring you this morning a message contained in the second 
chapter of Hebrews, and the eighth verse,—the first sentence in the 
verse. The subject suggested by these words is Man’s Dominion. 

It has always been a problem for human thought to account for 
the place which the Bible assigns to man in the Universe. In fact, 
it was a problem for the Psalmist. ‘When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers; the moon and the stars which thou hast 
made,” sang David, “what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man that thou visitest him?” Modern science has 
made clear to us that the physical universe is, so far as we know, 
a universe of the organic. In a sense, it is a dead universe. There 
may be life, of course, in the distant planets. Within that vast 
realm of the inorganic, the dead, so to speak, there is a little circle 
of the living, vegetable creation, and within that circle there is 
still a smaller circle, the animal creation, and within that a smaller 
circle of intelligence and moral life of man. A man very logically 
asks, how can you put man at the apex of this vast system of 
things properly? Is it not inverting the pyramid and seeking to 
make it stand upon its apex? Man is but a fire-fly in the darkness 
of a vast desert. Will you put the fire-fly above the desert in im- 
portance? it is asked. Well, the answer to that comes in the fact 
that man is a fire-fly, but he swings a lantern in the darkness, and 
if the lantern of his intelligence and his moral nature is capable of 
shedding light in the crevices and dark corners, and out into the 
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vast regions of the desert above which he hovers in the shadow, 
then perhaps after all, fire-fly though he be, he is superior to the 
desert. ’ 

Bigness is not greatness. The mountain said to the squirrel, you 
know, “Why, you can not bear a forest on your bosom,” boasting 
over the squirrel; and the squirrel retorted, ““Neither can you crack 
a nut”; and the squirrel had the best of it. For, after all, crack- 
ing a nut is a higher function than merely sustaining physical 
weight. So that it is possible to conceive of man as great, in spite 
of the fact that he is little; and I wish this morning to invite your 
attention to the position of dominion which God has revealed in 
the Scripture as assigned to man, We see not yet all things sub- 
jected unto him. We see him battling with his enemies sometimes 
in vision. We see him, the dread victim of yellow fever and of 
scourges of all kinds; we see him yet grappling with superstition 
and ignorance and sin; we see him but slowly beating back the 
foes that beset him on all sides and making the desert and the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose; and yet he was made to reign. 
I would invite you to consider first with me the intimation in man’s 
nature of his destined dominion. 

There are three things which have always challenged man: Mys- 
tery, Danger, and Power. And one intimation which I find point- 
ing to the ultimate dominion of man is his dauntless spirit in the 
presence of Mystery, and Danger, and Power. ‘There is not a 
mystery but that he resolves to fathom it to its utmost depth. 
There is no danger which he is unwilling to brave. There is no 
power which he does not cherish the ambition to link to his chariot 
and make it drive the wheels of his industry and to carry him 
toward his destined glory. We sometimes lament the loss of life 
and the waste of treasure in the effort to find the North Pole, and 
it does seem, as we say, a fool’s errand; and yet it remains true 
that year after year men are found who will give their money and 
other men are found who will give their lives in the endeavor to 
discover the North Pole, and you ask, what will be the outcome 
if the Pole were discovered? There is scarcely an intelligent answer 
that would be given. There is scarcely any object worthy of the 
quest; and yet, my friends, because the North Pole is a mystery 
and yet unfathomed, the human spirit will leap to it and seek 
to fathom it until it has been discovered, until a map has been 
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made, and all the currents and cross currents have been de- 
tailed, and then it will not stop until the utmost depth of the 
North Sea shall be found, for there is no mystery which does not 
challenge man. 

We sometimes in the summer read the account of the loss of 
life and the reckless daring and the waste of money on the part 
of men and women who seek to climb to some height greater than 
that attained by any other in the Alps. The gorges of the Alps 
bear within them every summer the dead bodies of men and women 
who have sought to climb up some mountain height yet unscaled. 
The glaciers bear down every year bodies of those who have been 
borne down to the melting point in the glaciers. What is the use 
for men to take their, lives in their hands, and women, too, to climb 
to some point in the Alps hitherto unattained? I do not know, 
except it be this, that it is the dauntless spirit God planted in the 
human heart. And however foolish and however wretched it seems 
to be, it will continue to be true that an unscaled, unexplored moun- 
tain wall will act upon the spirit of some men like martial music 
upon a soldier. It will challenge him, and he will respond to it. 
What were mountains made for but for men to climb, and oceans 
but for men to cross, and what were mysteries made for but for the 
human mind to penetrate? Man’s dauntless spirit intimates his 
greatness that is to be. 

Another intimation of his greatness is his constructive imagina- 
tion. Now, I do not mean by that mere fancy, the glamour which 
the human mind puts around the subjects upon which it contem- 
plates. I do not mean mere rhetorical embellishment with which 
man may adorn the subjects he discusses. I refer rather to that 
magnificent power of intellectual combination which enabled Sir 
Isaac Newton to imagine the law of gravitation, by virtue of which 
he would put the parts together and reach a magnificent conclusion. 
I mean that power of man by which the parts are constructed into 
the whole, and by virtue of which a great statesman introduces a 
new era in civilization; that power by which the great engineer 
builds a bridge; that power by which the great scientist, the great 
thinker, puts together the parts of knowledge and mounts from 
the known to the unknown. I mean by that, constructive imagina- 
tion. I mean that power by virtue of which the human mind can 
pass beyond the known and fathom as if by intuition the great 
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discoveries that come, the great secrets of the universe, that which ~ 
is boundless inward in the atom, boundless outward in the whole. 
It is man seeking to rise in the physical and moral creation in 
which God placed him, 

The third intimation which J name is man’s irrepressible love 
of experiment. It is pecuhar to us as human beings that when 
our natural powers fail us, we invent something to supplement 
them. When the human eye fails, we make another. When the 
human arm fails, we make another arm. When the human ear 
comes to the limit of its power, we proceed to make another ear. 
The eagle has a keen eye, keener far than our natural vision; but 
who ever heard of an eagle inventing a telescope or a microscope to 
supplement his natural vision? A deer has a keen hearing, but who 
ever heard of a deer inventing a telephone to supplement his power 
of hearing? It is characteristic of man that he adds to and sup- 
-plements the powers that God gives him. It has always been a 
subject of discussion among thinkers as to what constitutes a trait 
in man characteristic of him and which distinguishes him from 
the lower creation. One says laughter; but I think I have heard a 
cow laugh, and some say that a horse laughs. Another said speech ; 
but they tell us the Simians in the African jungles have a speech, 
and nearly all animals have signals and signs. Some say it is the 
power of reasoning; but it is next to an impossibility to diserimi- 
nate between those higher forms of reasoning in man’ and some 
of the lower forms in the animal creation around us. Others say 
religion; and so far as we know, that is true. But there is one 
other thing that separates man from the lower creation, and that is 
conscious growth. Mark what I say. I do not mean instinctive 
growth, I do not mean the sort of growth that comes with the en- 
vironment, but conscious growth,—the fixing of a goal yonder, the 
settling of a purpose there and the holding of one’s self to it until 
the goal is obtained. Nay, nay; it is that restless something which 
makes a man feel that his goal is never attained. The history of 
civilization is a history of man’s masterpieces. Man looks at a 
block of marble and sees an image in it and chisels it out into a 
masterpiece. He then detects in it some flaw, some defect, and 
then he gets another piece of marble and says, “I will chisel a 
more beautiful image,” and he looks at that a while until at length 
he discovers some flaw in that, and he takes another piece of marble 
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and chisels another image. Civilization is just the steps in the 
long stairs on which man has placed his masterpieces, and we have 
not yet reached the goal, and the image of that discontent is stir- 
ring in us today as it has never stirred in us before, and men are 
seeking as they never have before the.ideal which hovers as an 
angel in the human intellect and lures us forever and forever up- 
ward. We today can say in the words of Dr. Holmes’ beautiful 
poem : 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 


In this life we shal! never be fully content. And to me the al- 
lurement and the attraction and the glory of the life to come is 
that I believe it will afford opportunity for the expansion of the 
human spirit, and that there at last we shall find the element and 
there at last we shall find the material upon which we can achieve 
that of which we dreamed through all this earthly life. 

There are other intimations, but I pass now to consider why it 
comes about, in spite of these intimations of dominion, that we 
see not all things subjected unto him. Why is it man is defeated 
in his struggle for victory in his physical creation, in his economic 
_ sphere, in the social sphere, in the scientific sphere, in his religious 
life, in the church hfe, evervwhere seeking the ideal, and defeated 
over and over again and making progress but slowly? I can only 
answer that, of course, briefly; but I can at the beginning say that 
one chief reason for his failure is that he does not master himself. 
He does not master his body always. What is the human body? 
There are two supreme views regarding it. The ascetic says the 
human body is equal to the human spirit, the one thing to do is to 
subject it to all sorts of chastisements in order that it may be re- 
duced and reduced until it reaches a minimum, and let the spirit 
soar and let the spirit free, and when the death comes it is dropping 
of the body and emancipating the spirit; and yet we know that 
man is not wholly without a body. The Christian view comes in 
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and teaches that there shall be a resurrection of the body and that 
mind and body shall exist together. Another view is that the 
human body is a measure of human enjoyment. It is just a reser- 
voir in which is stored up the possibilities of pleasure. And so 
many a young man and many a young woman, and for that matter 
older men and women, too, though the temptation comes more 
strongly in early life, look upon the body as a measure of enjoy- 
ment, and so they indulge in all those things which the body de- 
sires; and the result is they squeeze it and suck it as you might 
an orange, and a man in middle life is no better than an orange ~ 
from which the juice has all been squeezed. He is just a piece of 
pulp, tasteless and sapless to all the rest of the world, 

What is the correct view as to the human body? Now, I take 
it that neither of these extreme views is the correct view. The 
body was made for the mind, and not the mind for the body. Man 
is a jewel in two caskets. His spiritual nature is a jewel. His in- 
tellectual nature is a casket of gold, and his physical nature is a 
casket of silver around the gold, and God, as I interpret it, would 
have his spiritual nature protected by the twofold casket. Now, 
you know, caskets are made for jewels and not jewels for caskets. 
Man loses his power of dominion when he reverses the order and 
makes the jewel subordinate to the casket. Here is a great lapi- 
dary with a magnificent diamond. He says, “I will find a casket 
for this diamond”; and he looks around on his shelves, and he 
finds there is not a casket there large enough for it. He says, “I 
tell you what I will do. I will cut it up in pieces and polish each 
bit, and fit them all into caskets that I have. I will subordinate 
the diamond to the casket.” What would you say about it? What 
would you say? You would say, he is very foolish. He takes the 
higher part of his being and subordinates it to the lowest. Brown- 
ing says propose this test to your body: 


“The body at its best, 
How far can that project the soul on its lone way?” 


His is the only test of the human body. The body is the bow, 
and the spirit and the mind are the arrow; and the only test 
of the bow is how far and how straight it can send the arrow 
toward the mark. The body is the horse, and the soul is the 
rider; and the only test of the horse and the rider is, how com- 
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pletely the rider can control the horse, and not how completely 
the horse can control the rider. Senator Carmack, poking a 
little fun at the impulsiveness of ex-President Roosevelt while 
he was President, said: ‘The President reminds me of a horse 
that I used to possess. That horse of mine had only one gait, 
and that was running away.” Many a man has but one gait, 
and that is running away. His physical nature gets the better of 
his spiritual nature. The body is the horse, and the soul and the 
mind are the rider. The body is the ship in which we sail across 
the sea of life, and you are the captain on the bridge. Some men 
scuttle the ship in midocean and let it sink before their eyes ever 
once catch a glimpse of the glowing harbor on the other side. 
Tens of thousands of men and women somehow scuttle the ship 
in which they are sailing across the sea of life before they ever 
eatch a glimpse of the glow and the glamour of the pinnacles and 
domes of the everlasting city that lies beyond the sea of life, be- 
cause they do not control the body. Man loses his dominion be- 
cause he loses control of his body. Again, he loses it in his col- 
hision with the forces of nature. J can not acknowledge this, and 
science is teaching it more and more, that man’s conquests will be 
more and more in the sense of obedience to them. The only thing 
is that we must not collide with the forces of nature. There are 
many answers to the great question as to providence. But there 
is one lesson that is always taught, that man in order to conquer 
must not collide with the forces of nature. He must learn either 
not to build his cities at the base of volcanoes, or he must conquer 
some power which will enable him to compete with volcanoes. Man 
fails in his collision with the forces of nature. 

Man also fails when he seeks to dispense with the indispensable. 
Now one of the great achievements of man is that he has learned 
to dispense with darkness. He took the pine torch, and then the 
tallow dip, and then the tallow candle; and then he dispensed 
with the tallow candle and took the oil lamp, and then dispensed 
with the oil lamp and took the electric light, and so tonight we 
will have illumination from electric lights, and by and by some 
other means of illumination will be discovered and the electric light 
will be dispensed with; and the writers of the Scriptures with that 
marvelous constructive capacity characteristic of these men who 
wrote the work of God will have their prophecies verified. Man 
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will dispense with the tallow dip and the candle. He will dispense 
with the sun itself in that new society which shall come down from 
heaven to earth. They have no need of light or sun, for the Lord 
God giveth them light, and the Lamb is the light thereof. In 
dispensing with the indispensable, man fails. One of these is 
morality, and the other is religion. Man can not dispense with 
truth, with integrity, with honesty. He can not dispense with 
cleanness of speech and cleanness of motive and cleanness of life 
without introducing into his nature the elements of decay so that 
his body, his mind, his spirit begin a process of disintegration 
which shall go on and on in the tendency of reverse evolution until 
he shall go below, even below the lowest beast. He can not dis- 
pense with morality without dispensing with his destiny. The air 
for the wing of the sparrow, the bush for the robin and the wren, 
but always the path that is narrow and straight for the child 
of man. 

Religion is indispensable to man, as indispensable as air. Sci- 
ence is‘teaching in modern times the inherent tendency to worship 
something on the part of man. Once it was thought that tribes 
had been found in Africa which worshiped nothing, which were 
without religion; but afterwards it was found that there was even 
there some object of worship. Though man may grope in the 
darkness and may not find God, and though his soul may hunger 
and thirst for the doctrine, it will remain forever true until man 
shall have found his goal, as Augustine put it centuries and cen- 
turies ago: “Oh, God, we are made for Thee, and our souls are 
restless until they rest in Thee.” Man is made for religion, and 
when he seeks to dispense with immorality, with religion, he fails 
in his dominion. | 

The last thing that I will mention under this head is that man 
fails in his dominion in his attempt to compete alone with heredity, 
or, rather, I should say, with sin and death. What is sin? What 
does it mean? Well, as a teacher of theology, I might possibly 
pause here long enough to put you to sleep delivering to you an 
abstract exposition of what sin is; but I am not going to do that. 
T am going to give you a rough-and-ready definition of sin. A 
friend of mine said some years ago that sin is a power in reverse 
action. When you stick a splinter in your hand, the healthy blood 
that flowed there through your hand at once turns against you, 
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and in collision with that foreign object in your hand makes it 
fester, and makes pain, and it may give you blood poison, and 
you may lose your hand. That is sin. It is power in reverse 
action in man, due to the presence of a foreign substance. It is 
the splinter that has been injected into the man through the 
muscles of the hand. We might split a good many hairs about it, 
but I am trying to put it so simply and so tersely that it will be 
easy to grasp on a warm day. 

I will tell you another definition of sin.. Sin is a combination of 
heredity and habit. I might say that it is a transgression of the 
law. I might say that it is a conflict with the eternal, and all 
those things; and it is all that. But suppose we say that sin is a 
combination in human life of two forces, heredity and habit. Now 
science recognizes the principles of heredity, and I do not have to 
stop to vindicate that any more. Theology used to be maligned 
because it taught the doctrine of sin as hereditary. Science is on 
our side today, and the scientist goes beyond the theologian in his 
description of the depravity of man. I am not going into detail, 
but I am going to assert that sin is the expression in human life of 
tendencies inherited from ancestors. Add to that habit, which 
means my personal choice and your personal choice. We perform 
an act, and then we repeat it. And then there is a little tendency, 
and we repeat it; then there is a strong tendency, and we repeat 
it, and man is led a slave to habit. Do you want a concrete in- 
stance of it? In a certain town in Blue Grass Kentucky, there 
was a family known to have been in the clutches of the appetite 
for strong drink, and there was a young man who grew up in the 
family. So far as I know, his great-grandfather was a victim to 
it. He wasa brilhant young man. He had come back to his home. 
He was there in the streets of the city and went into business, and 
inevitably that habit fixed itself upon him. His individual re- 
sponsibility was a part of that habit. He could not lay it upon his 
ancestors in the absolute sense of the word; besides, there were 
mighty influences to prevent this habit, which he could have 
yielded to if he had chosen to do it. He was gifted in speech. 
He was struggling with his appetite, and so far as men and women 
knew he was sincerely anxious to be rid of it. One day a friend 
of his was going down the main street of that town and saw him 
standing at the open show window of a saloon in which were ar- 
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ranged the red liquors. He was talking, and his friend knew that 
he was slightly under the influence of hquor then; but as he was 
often saying brilliant things, which were tragic in themselves, his 
friend stopped to hear what he said. In substance he said, as he 
stood there wringing his hands, not knowing any one was there, as 
he looked into the open window: “Don’t you see it? I see it. 
There is a panorama there in those bottles. 1 see myself, a 
little boy, when I was playing around my mothers knee. And 
there are flowers blossoming around me. I see it; don’t you see 
it there? But I see another picture. One day my father comes 
home, staggers in and, angered, he strikes my mother, and I see 
her reel. Oh, don’t you see it? I see another picture. I see the 
body of my dead father being lowered into the grave, and my 
mother and J stand, and she speaks to me. I can hear her now. 
She says: ‘My son, God forbid that you should ever become the 
victim to heredity and to habit which are taking your father away.’ 
And I see another picture. My mother’s body is lowered into the 
grave, and I recall her words. Would to God that there was some 
power on earth to emancipate me, to break the chain that binds 
me.” I give you that as a definition of sin, and I ask you, Oh 
thou physician of the body, you scientific student of diseases, tell 
me, what was the matter with that young man. You know what 
your answer is: Heredity and Habit. That was what was the mat- 
ter with him. Now when man seeks to grapple with the principle 
of heredity by himself, or with the doctrine of sin by himself, he 
fails. | 

Christianity brings unto the world its announcement of a new 
line of heredity in Christ. I will try to show you presently how 
Christ’s new heredity is applied to human life. It won’t be very 
long until I wili show you. 

Man fails again when he tries to grapple with death alone. I 
heard a young man say some time ago: “This life is enough for 
me; never mind about the life that comes. It is enough for me 
to get my thoughts ou how I am to make a living. It is not for me 
to consider what hes in the grave or beyond the grave, and I won’t 
concern myself with that other world until that other world comes. 
IT am not concerned about death.” Well, I can understand in a 
way that attitude, I can understand it in a way; but I have this 
remark: no man who is normal is indifferent to death; no man 
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or woman who has ever suffered loss of one dear to him by ties of 
nature is indifferent to death. When one says to me that he is 
not concerned about death, then I say with all gentleness and all 
courtesy, you are not a normal person or else you have never suf- 
fered a loss like that. What would you need in the hour of death, 
of death when it comes to one dear to you? You will need a power 
that can conquer death, a power that has conquered death. In 
California a few years ago, a millionaire and his wife lost their 
daughter. Their lives were bound up in their daughter; their whole 
happiness was concentrated in her, and death came and laid his hand 
upon her and took her from them. Unfortunately, they had never 
taken account of death, had never taken the question seriously from 
the Christian point of view, and they were drifting in the midst 
of it. Suppose you should have gone to them and said: “Comfort 
yourselves with the thought of man’s conquest over nature, with 
hig philosophic achievements; comfort yourselves with his artistic 
achievenients.” What they longed to know was, would they ever 
lock upon her face again; whether she would ever speak the word 
“father” or “mother” again, and whether they would ever feel the 
touch of the vanished hand, and the sound of the voice that was 
still would ever enter their ears. Suppose you had said, go over 
yonder to the art galleries of Europe and look upon the master- 
pieces of Raphael and all those great painters of the world, go 
there and gaze upon them and comfort yourselves by gazing upon 
the triumphs of human art; what would they have said? “Away 
with the chaff; away with the husks! My soul craves rest. Tell 
me what is the meaning of death. Tell me what the shadows of 
the grave signify, and the hfe beyond!’ Then suppose you tell 
him to go and look at the great buildings and other evidences of 
man’s scientific and engineering skill in architecture in this world 
and comfort himself as he contemplated man’s magnificent tri- 
umphs in these scientific and magnificent works. He would say: 
“Away with the chaff of comfort! Tell me what is the secret of 
my daughter’s destiny!” And suppose you would suggest going 
to the Alps, the Appennines, the Rockies, and gazing upon the 
beauties of nature and let that be the balm of Gilead for you. 
What would they say to you? “Oh, tell me the meaning of death !” 
And when we are dying, we are in the same lot as the humblest 
negro that ever died. An old negro said to his young white mis- 
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tress: “Oh, you missus, I’se entering the valley of the shadow, 
and the Lord ain’t wid me yet. Will you please hold my hand?” 
The young mistress came and took his hand and talked to him and 
prayed with him, and by and by the old negro said, “The Lord is 
wid me now. I’se not afraid to pass through the dark valley.” 
There is no philosopher above that old negro. He may have more 
intelligence, but there is not one of us who is one whit higher so. 
far as our hope of death is concerned than was the old negro, It 
is inherent in the human soul to hunger for some answer to the 
question that hovers forever around death and the grave, and every _ 
one of us when we come to the last hour would be infinitely 
comforted if in that moment, like the old negro, we can hear a 
whisper from those lips which upon earth spoke the mighty word 
to the dead Jazarus in his grave, causing him to come forth a 
victor over death. 

Man’s dominion comes as he aligns himself with the conqueror 
of sin and death, Jesus Christ. 

My last thought is that Man’s Dominion is to be restored by 
forming an alliance with Jesus Christ and by unfolding the char- 
acter which Christ’s presence in the heart inspired. All our strength 
comes from without. You take the air into your lungs and you 
form an alliance with the atmospheric system of the world, and 
you will die in a few moments if you do not have access to that 
air outside of you. You drink the water that comes from your 
spring or your well, and you form an alliance with the ocean and 
the rivers and the lakes, the water system of the world. You eat 
the bread that is on your table at dinner, and you form an alliance 
with the wheat fields, the sunshine, and the rain. Your whole 
career, your whole being, is supported by things outside of you. 
Man’s secret of victory is the forming of an alliance from without 
which will enable him to conquer all his foes. Apply that prin- 
ciple of alliance from without as Gilbert Parker does in his thrill- 
ing story, The Right of Way. You remember how the hero of 
that story battles with himself and how he falls; and there comes 
into his life—what was it that came into his life? Do you re- 
member? The influence of a beautiful Christian woman, a gentle 
power. The woman comes into the hfe of the hero, and she puts 
behind his faltering and feeble will the energy, strength, and 
assurance, and power of her strong will and faith in God, and when 
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he felt the fire behind his broken and faltering will, he felt that 
he was redeemed and brought back to himself. 

Quickly I may take that principle and apply it in an ideal and 
perfect way. Jesus Christ is the ideal man, a perfect atoner for 
the sins of man. He is the will we need behind our lives, and re- 
demption is to come to man in proportion as his will is made sub- 
ject to the will of Christ. When man permits this infinite will 
of Jesus Christ to reinforce the faltering will which we have when 
we have set to battling with our foes, he becomes strong. Who is 
the kingly man in a group of students? I can tell you who is not. 
The kingly man, the man of influence and of power in a group 
of students, is not the coward; he is not the pusillanimous man 
in spirit; he is not the selfish man; he is not the unclean man in 
thought and speech and life. He is none of these things. Who 
is the kingly man, other things being equal? Physical qualifica- 
tions being the same and mental qualifications the same, the 
kingly man is the man of clean speech, clean heart, clean life, the 
brave man, the magnanimous man, the generous man, the indus- 
trious man. He is the kingly man. So to become kingly, we 
become like Jesus Christ through the reinforcement of his infinite 
will. 7 

Now in closing I want to exhort you to battle for righteousness. 
We live in a wonderful age. Great issues are before us. There 
lie slumbering today in secret places the Twentieth Century issues, 
the outcome of which you and I do not dream, and the question 
for every one of us is, what part shall we play in it, when there 
comes a time to decide for the side of truth or falsehood, some 
great cause, in this great battle for righteousness within, righteous- 
ness in society, righteousness everywhere. You and I are called, 
voung ladies and young gentlemen, and old men and old women, 
all of us are called today out there in the great conquests. We 
can not be discouraged and must not be discouraged in the battle, 
for the battle is long drawn out; for we know that history teaches 
beyond question that the battle for righteousness is a battle that 
is not to be shghtly won. In the book of Revelation you have a 
picture of the battle for righteousness. Jesus Christ is there 
against all forms of unrighteousness, and the various stages in the 
fight are depicted. Sin defeated in one form, returns in another. 
The thing that you have conquered comes back with a new dis- 
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guise. The old appetite, the old habit comes back reinforced, and 
you must fight it down again. In one place locusts represent un- 
righteousness, and they are substituted. In another place frogs 
and loathsome things are represented. At another time flies 
represent unrighteousness. At another time a wicked woman, 
and at another time a beast with seven heads and ten horns; 
and at last there comes a wicked seed, and the sower sows the 
wicked seed, and this seed flourishes and dominates the world. 
Finally there comes the downfall of iniquity. The angel descends 
from heaven with a stone which he drops into the sea, and as he 
drops the stone into the sea, he shouts, “Babylon has fallen!” The 
seer then sees the heavens open, and he sees a city, a social order, 
a realm of righteousness coming down from God, down from 
heaven to earth; the city whose gates are of pearl, whose walls 
are of jasper, whose streets are of gold; where they have no need 
of the light of the sun, for the Lord God is the light thereof; and 
from which is banished everything that loveth a le and everything 
that is unclean, and everything that blasphemeth; and at last man, 
not the individual, but man as a social order, has been redeemed, 
and this earth becomes a garden spot where the desert had reigned. 
May God help us to play our part in the great drama and share in 
the glory of the great victory at the end. 


a eS. 


TENDENCIES OF GOVERNMENT IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES* 


BY JUDGE W. H. WILSON, LL. B., OF HOUSTON 


Twenty-two years ago, when I left this institution, to begin the 
active affairs of life, the future of the South seemed, to any re- 
flecting person, most uncertain. Confronted with the singular 
problem of governing by one uniform system of equal laws two 
very unequal races who should have been governed each by a sep- 
arate code of laws appropriate to its character, the future of the 
South was problematical. 

The processes which were then going on in the Southern States 
towards the solution of this problem begin now to be visible in their 
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results and tendencies; then they were in their beginnings; and 
we who lived in the South were in the condition of the man who 
could not see the wood for the trees. Any candid observation of 
what the Southern people (by whom I mean the white people) 
have done in the last twenty years toward the solution of this prob- 
lem must impress one with a high appreciation of the deliberation 
and conservatism of the Southern people; of their sense of justice, 
and of their unusual capacity for self-government. | 

I intend no eulogy, however, on the South. The difficulties 
growing out of the existence of the two races in the South have 
produced and are producing some curious and far-reaching results. 
I should here perhaps disclaim any personal advocacy of what ap- 
pear to me to be the tendencies of our time. Not that I may not 
be in perfect sympathy with them; but any discussion other than 
an academic one would be inappropriate to this occasion. It is 
proper, and it is also beneficial to look at ourselves from a distance, 
as it were, to take a bird’s-eye view of ourselves and our section of 
the Union, and to see in what direction we are moving. 

It is apparent to any observer of Southern institutions that, 
previous to the war, the existence of slavery was the dominating 
influence in the political hfe of the Southern States. Since the 
war the existence of the great negro population in the South is 
influencing in a greater degree and in a more far-reaching manner 
the development of our civilization. After the termination of the 
war and the expiration of the period of misgovernment, plunder, 
and folly which we know as the Reconstruction period, the South 
was confronted with the unique problem of making popular gov- 
ernment a practical success over a population largely composed of 
people lately released from slavery, and, because of inferiority of 
race, then and always incapable of exercising the powers of self- 
government with benefit to themselves or with safety to others. 
This problem would have been simple enough had it not been for 
the amendment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting the dis- 
franchisement of these people on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. This peculiarity of our situation has in- 
fluenced our institutions in a variety of ways. 

(1) It has brought about a sharp departure from the current 
dogma of popular government, and has caused decided restrictions 
on the suffrage which reach the white people as well as the black. 
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(2) In order to exercise the contrel over the negro population 
necessary to their own welfare and that of the State, the white 
people are finding it necessary to subject themselves to certain 
limitations on their accustomed liberty and freedom of action. 

(3) A well defined caste distinction has become recognized and 
established by law in the Southern States. 

(4) The South is confronted with a peculiar industrial situa- 
tion, but I think we have it in our power to use the negro as an 
instrument of commercial and economic supremacy. 

(5) The conservative attitude in government forced on the South 
by the negro question is exercising a very peculiar influence on our 
political affiliations. 

I 


I have said that the existence of the negro population in the 
South has brought about incisive limitations on the suffrage ap- 
plicable to whites as well as blacks, and that we had reconstructed 
our theory of popular government. I suppose no statement has 
been more often made than that all government is founded on the 
consent of the governed. To disfranchise ten million negroes and 
continue to govern them hardly illustrates this proposition. This 
is merely a statement in different form of the old theory of the 
Social Contract. The generalization sounds well. Being wholly 
true when applied to an ideal state of society, it, therefore, when 
uttered, seems to have axiomatic force. No general formula can 
state the principle of government; for government being founded 
on that most complex thing, human nature, is the science of expe- 
diency. Nevertheless, so prone is man to seek a basis in thought 
on which to found his actions, that the science of government in 
modern times has been overrun with formula. In the old days it 
was the divine right of kings that explained everything. We now 
have this the sacred formula of democracy, The formula has this 
element of truth in it, that if a working majority of the governed 
are dissatisfied with the government, and get together and organize, 
they may be able to overturn the government and set up another 
in its stead. ‘There is always, under every government, a percentage 
of people who are opposed to all government; such as consider they 
have nothing to gain from law, and might profit by disorder; and 
that portion of the people who themselves are incapable of achieving 
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the good of life, are full of envy and hate toward those who find 
the social organization a benefit. These can not in any sense be 
considered as consenting to government. They are held down by 
force. Man is a working animal; unless he can work and enjoy 
the fruits of his labor he can not live; government, therefore, arises 
in all cases from necessity—the necessity for that degree of order 
which will enable man to work in peace and enjoy the fruits of 
his labor. Daniel Webster never uttered a more profound remark 
than when he said that all government was based on the right of 
property. To ascertain the basis of government, we do not have 
to spin formulas out of our inner consciousness. History has shown 
governments arising from anarchy. In the Roman province of 
Gaul after the irruption of the Barbarians, when the power and 
authority of the empire was destroyed, and no new government had 
arisen to take its place, the country was overrun by bands of rob- 
bers, mainly barbarians, but with a good sprinkling of provincials 
(who had found in the absence of law it was better to steal than 
to be stolen from), each band under a leader. In this state of 
anarchy things grew from bad to worse. The farmer could not 
plant, because he had no assurance that some thieving band would 
not reap his crop; so with other production. This was bad for the 
people, who could raise no crops for their own use. It was equally 
bad for the thief, who found nothing to steal. Under these cir- 
eumstances the people and communities of people would select the 
leader of some strong band and surrender their lands to him, 
paying him rent. The land then being his, he protected it from 
the spohation of others. The rent was the equivalent of taxes. The 
robber became a lord, and perhaps the ancestor of a line of kings. 
From being a thief he became the embodiment of the iaw, and 
furnished the order and protection which made labor and the en- 
joyment of the fruits of labor possible. So it has been in all cases ; 
order and the protection of the rights of property are a necessary 
condition of man’s life and progress; and according to the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding a society of people, they have 
accepted this order from whatever source could most readily fur- 
nish it. Since government arises by necessity, not.by choice, the 
people will subordinate themselves to any government which fur- 
nishes the necessary order, if something better does not offer itself. 
Among the people of intelligence and self-restraint, popular govy- 
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ernment is of all forms the best; but a necessary condition of the 
existence of popular government is its ability to insure and pre- 
serve the necessary order and adequately to protect the rights of 
property. A popular government which invades or which does not 
adequately protect the fundamental rights of property is hastening 
to its fali. It necessarily follows that those people who for one 
reason or another are indifferent, or hostile to the rights of prop- 
erty, or the public order, should have no participation in govern- 
ment. Popular government has as a rule risen by slow degrees 
and by gradually extending the suffrage to those who by character 
and intelligence were qualified to exercise it with benefit to them- 
selves and without detriment to others. The idea that every man 
had a right to participate in government merely because he was a 
man, and for no other reason, had no currency in the world pre- 
vious to the French Revolution. The French had an immediate 
object lesson of their theory in Hayti; and their own republic, after 
a brief but terrible career of blood and confiscation, fell into the 
hands of a military despot. 

Owing to the existence of slavery in the South the people of this 
section have never been very much under the influence of doc- 
irinaire political theory. The North, owing to the more democratic 
and homogeneous constitution of its social organization, has at all 
times been more affected by what may be called the orthodox 
dogma of popular government. But such ideas, however strongly 
held to in theory, are dissipated at once among a practical and in- 
telligent people, as are the people of the North, on being put to the 
test of actual experience. The United States at a time when the 
Northern people controlled its government acquired the Philippine 
Islands. At once when they undertook to govern this new terri- 
tory, whose population is incapable of self-government, they dis- 
carded the extreme theory of popular government, and established 
over the islands a government which is popular only in a tentative 
way; and in such degree only as the people are capable of assimi- 
lating without injury to themselves or the public order. The North 
in a day learned the attitude of the South to the negro. Indeed, 
the acquisition of these islands, in the illumination which it has 
shed on the difficulties of our local situation, and the essential jus- 
tice of our position, was a most fortunate thing for the South. 
The people of the South having had ample experience during the 
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Reconstruction period of what popular government, dominated by 
negro votes, means; and having before their eyes the living example 
of Hayti, of Jamaica, and of the so-called republics of Spanish 
America, early manifested their intention to establish and main- 
tain a white man’s government in the South. When military force 
,was removed from the Southern people, they shortly regained con- 
trol of their local governments. The action taken by the South 
after shaking off the incubus of Reconstruction, in endeavoring to 
rid itself of the negro vote, was singularly deliberate. It was per- 
haps thought at that time that any plan by limitation on the 
suffrage aiming to eliminate the negro vote in the then state of 
the public mind of the Union might be held to be a mere device 
to escape the Fifteenth Amendment. The white vote, however, 
comprehending the mass of the intelligence and property of the 
community, as is always the case under such conditions, controlled 
the elections. 

Within the past ten years the issue has been finally and de- 
cisively met, throughout the Southern States, by the imposition of 
constitutional limitations upon the suffrage, applicable equally to 
whites and blacks, which have had the effect to disfranchise the 
mass of the negro population, while permitting the mass of the 
white population to participate in the government; and at the same 
time have disfranchised a considerable portion of the white popu- 
lation by whose non-participation in the government we are greatly 
benefited. In at least one of the Southern States limitations which 
exclude most negroes from voting have in effect been made inappli- 
cable to some white men. Such anomalies will disappear in process 
of time, and are to be regretted always. Ifa white man can not 
measure up to the standard meant to exclude the average negro 
from voting, he ought not to vote. The elimination of the negro 
from any political power can be well illustrated by the course of 
events in Texas. In my own community, where we have a negro 
population of over 20,000 people, we had long before the passage 
of the present limitations on the suffrage entirely deprived the 
negro of political power, and by means entirely legal. The people 
of that community, a number of years ago, hit upon a plan which 
is still in force for’ eliminating the negro from local politics. The 
county is, like most in Texas, affiliated with the Democratic party. 

‘The executive committees of the county and city have for a num- 
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ber of years held primary elections, nominally Democratic, open 
throughout the day, in which any qualified white voter who would 
agree to support the nominees of the primary could vote. These 
primaries (except in name) were largely non-partisan, and were 
generally participated in by all the qualified white voters, irre- 
spective of party aflilations. Experience has demonstrated that 
where a person is nominated in these local primaries by a fair 
majority, it is useless for any candidate to run against him in the 
general elections. 

The final blow was struck to negro suffrage in Texas by the 
Poll Tax Amendment to the State Constitution, and laws passed 
thereunder. By this law no person can vote who has not paid his 
poll taxes in person by February 1 of the year in which he offers 
to vote. By this law, if a man does not value his suffrage at from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per annum, he:can not vote; if he is so indifferent 
as to neglect to make the necessary payment prior to February 1, 
he can not vote; again, the man who will sell his vote for some 
small consideration, has no incentive to pay the poll tax for the 
possible chance of selling his vote some nine months afterwards. 
The law completely eliminates the transient and floating vote. The 
Jaw further prohibits any person from furnishing money to another 
with which to pay his poll tax. This prohibition is not often vio- 
lated. As most elections occur in November, it is somewhat risky 
to give the voter money to pay his poll tax prior to February 1, 
because, first, that kind of voter may keep the money and not pay 
his poll tax; second, he may pay his poll tax and vote as he pleases 
nine months afterwards. As stated, the effect of this law is largely 
to eliminate the negro vote. Similar legislation exists throughout 
the Southern States. 

The Texas law has the merit of applying equally to both races; 
and, while relieving us of the menace of negro suffrage, eliminates 
a white vote which is equally unfit and more dangerous to the com- 
munity because of its greater intelligence. It may be objected that 
the 'Texas limitation on the suffrage can be easily complied with. 
That is true; but it cuts down the vote very greatly, nevertheless. 
That any man of any merit whatever can easily comply with the 
law is one of its best features; for in a popular government, if any 
large class of citizens is permanently excluded from the suffrage 
by any fixed barrier, it is a perpetual source of dissension and agi- 
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tation by demagogues. If it be said that many negroes can qualify 
and vote, the answer is they do not qualify in numbers sufficient to 
interfere with the good government of the country; further, there 
is no objection to a worthy negro voting; again, if negroes begin 
to qualify in such numbers as to menace good government, we can 
safely assume that the white race by virtue of its superior ability 
will always be far in the lead of the negro race, and we can still 
further raise the standard of voting so as to exclude the great 
majority of the negro vote and admit the great majority of the 
white vote. 

I believe I do not put the matter too strongly when I state that 
the people of the South have already finally and permanently set- 
tled the race question in so far as the control of government is con- 
cerned; and, by one of the strange ironies of history, the Fifteenth 
Amendment, by compelling us to disfranchise the undesirable white 
vote along with the mass of the negro vote, has placed popular 
government in the South upon a solid, enduring, and conservative 
basis. 

If I were to indulge in a prediction, I would say that it will not 
be many years before the Northern States having great cities with 
a large and vicious proletariat population, will follow in the wake 
of the Southern States and protect themselves from this menace 
to their good order, 

At this place it may not be amiss to say that one of the most 
important and far-reaching results of the Civil War was the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, prohibit- 
ing any State from passing any law depriving any person of life, 
liberty, or property, otherwise than by due process of law. Mr. 
Henry Cline, of Houston, used to say this amendment made the 
common law a part of the Constitution of the United States. The 
statement is not technically accurate, but in a certain fundamental 
sense is true. No lawyer who has followed the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on this clause can escape 
the conclusion that the development of our State governments must 
progress in an orderly and systematic way and in subordination to 
those fundamental principles of property right and personal right 
which are embedded in the common law. This clause makes im- 
possible to the American States the disastrous experiences which 
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some of the European states are destined to have, through the 
action of a violent and unchecked democracy. 


II 


I have said that another result of the presence of the great negro 
population in the South is that, in order to preserve the good order 
and welfare of the community, it has been necessary for the white 
people to subject themselves to certain restrictions and limitations 
on their own liberty of action. 

The amount of liberty and freedom from governmental Peis: 
which a people can allow itself, is in exact ratio to their intelli- 
gence and habit of self-control. A citizenship of character and 
self-restraint can get along with the minimum of governmental reg-_ 
wlation. It is self-evident that the same freedom from restriction 
which operates with no disadvantage among a purely white Ameri-— 
can population will be greatly abused by a negro population. It is 
equally clear, beyond question, that the negro is in the South to 
stay; and that we must so shape our governmental regulations as 
to make him most useful to himself, and most beneficial and least 
harmful to the community in which he lives. After the Roman 
Empire was overrun by the barbarians, in some of the provinces, 
for a long time, two systems of law prevailed—Roman law for the 
Jtomans, and a barbarian code for the barbarians. In South Africa, 
where they have no Fourteenth Amendment, I am informed, they 
have today special regulations for the negro population. Here our 
legislation must be general and alike applicable to whites and 
blacks. Necessarily, therefore, to preserve good order and good 
government, the white people must subject themselves to more in- 
timate governmental regulations than otherwise would be the case. 

A striking illustration of this principle is manifest in the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic in the Southern States. The Southern 
people have never favored sumptuary regulations; so, also, the 
Puritanical spirit has been weak in the South; on the contrary, 
we have been a rather easy-going people. Notwithstanding these 
facts, nearly all the territory of the Southern States is today under 
prohibition or else the liquor business is under the strictest regu- 
lation. While in localities this may be due to other causes, through- 
out the South generally it is due to the presence of the negro popu- 
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lation. Unrestricted saloons have been found to be centers of 
disorder and lawlessness in negro communities. As a matter of 
fact, legislation of this character is largely restrictive of the per- 
sonal liberty of the individual. On the other hand, in communi- 
ties where there is a large negro population, the white people in 
the main readily submit to these restrictions because of their 
necessity. 

The same principle is illustrated in the contract labor laws in 
force in some of the Southern States. These in some measure un- 
doubtedly place limitations on the personal liberty usually enjoyed 
by the white population, but they are perhaps useful and beneficial. 

I have read that in Johannesburg, South Africa, where there is a 
negro population of 50,000 or more, there is a law or regulation 
which compels every negro to be at his home or quarters at ten 
o'clock at night. A like regulation, with the hour at nine o’clock, 
existed in some of the Southern cities before the war. Any one 
familar with the negroes in the large cities knows that they prowl 
a large part of the night; and many a fine laborer, who might be 
a valuable asset to the community in which he lives, is being de- 
stroyed by dissipation. The liberty, which is the white man’s food, 
is the negro’s poison. Civilization and liberty are between them 
to some extent destroying the negro. The enforcement of a law 
of this sort in a large center of negro population would undoubtedly 
be productive of good order and similar in principle to our Texas 
law closing saloons between midnight and 5 a. m. Such a law 
would undoubtedly considerably trench upon the customary free- 
dom of action of the white people. 

Briefly, the negro is here in the South and here permanently ; 
he must be governed; he can not be allowed to run wild. This 
government, from the negro’s nature must be more intimate, more 
paternal, more protective, and more regulative in its character than 
that to which the white people have been accustomed. As we can 
not provide special legislation for him, it necessarily follows that 
the white people of the South must in some instances subject them- 
selves to a curtailment of their individual liberty and freedom 
through paternal legislation. 
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I said that a well defined caste relation had grown up in the 
South, and was firmly embedded in legislation. I refer to the sep- 
arate coach laws for railway and other travel; to the separation of 
the races in the public schools, and other similar legislation,—such 
laws as the negroes call “Jim Crow Laws.” 'These laws are pecu- 
liarly offensive to the negro population, and peculiarly beneficial 
to them. I do not intend here to discuss them further than to 
say that the negro’s right to labor is much better respected and - 
protected in the South than in the North, and that a necessary 
condition of the protection of his right to engage in productive | 
labor is his rigid separation from white labor. 


IV 


As stated, I regard the political status of the negro as solved, 
or at least as in rapid process of solution. ‘The serious problem 
which confronts us today is his industrial and economic status, 
which is just now beginning to shape itself along certain lines. 

In considering the industrial status of the negro in the South, 
a just and correct conclusion can only be based on a true concep-~ 
tion of actual facts, free from all prejudice. 

These facts are: 

First, that the negro is in the South in great numbers and that 
he is here for all time, and that we must look to him for our 
common ordinary labor. 

Second, that an idle negro being a menace to any community in 
which he exists, the law of self-preservation requires the negro 
should be given every encouragement to labor; that we should 
protect him in the right to labor and prevent any interference 
whatever with that right; further, as our ancestors brought the 
negro into this country in slavery and as he did not come here: 
voluntarily, we owe him a moral duty to protect and encourage him 
in his labor, and this duty corresponds exactly with our own neces- 
sarv self-interest. 

Third, that the economic organization of the negro race must 
be so shaped as to keep the races separated so as not to expose the 
white man to the injuries of race equality, or the negro to the 
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violent and destructive effects of race antagonism, which will break 
forth with unchecked fury if the race separation is not preserved ; 
and will interfere with and embarrass the negro in the industrial 
advance of his race. This was what I meant when I said the Jim 
Crow laws, while peculiarly offensive to the negro, were peculiarly 
beneficial to him, 

With this preliminary statement of the basic facts underlying 
the industrial status of the negro, I wish here to state my disagree- 
ment with a great many Southern men who consider that from an 
economic standpoint negro labor is a great disadvantage to the 
South. Any Southerner who is familar with the negro knows that 
with proper management he is a good laborer. If we can get the 
best results out of the negro in the way of labor, the South has an 
immense advantage in the contest for commercial and economic 
supremacy in the possession of this great storehouse of cheap and 
tractable labor. 

From a standpoint purely political, it is perhaps best that the 
inhabitants of a country be all of the same race, of a general high 
intelligence, with a measurable equality among them. From the 
standpoint only of business, the fact that a country possesses a 
large laboring population, at the bottom of the social organization, 
destined by character and intelligence to remain at the bottom, 
and in the main satisfied to remain there, is a distinct advantage. 
A concrete illustration will make this advantage apparent. White 
labor in the United States, though highly intelligent and capable 
in the main, is largely unsatisfactory, because it is as a rule thor- 
oughly organized in combinations which exact high wages and 
short hours of work; again, the organizations control the laborer 
rather than any contract he has made with his employer—the em- 
ployer is likely at any time, in the most critical period of his in- 
dustrial enterprise, to receive an ultimatum from his labor which 
destroys his profit. In fact, white labor in America seems incapable 
of understanding that as capital takes all the risks of the business, 
and the practical administration of the law largely insures the 
safety of labor, it is entitled in justice to the larger share of the 
profits. 

Now negro labor does not organize. Such attempts in this direc- 
tion as have been made have met with such impatience from the 
white people that they went to pieces. The reason is not far to 
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seek. The strike, except among operatives so highly skilled that 
they have a monopoly of the labor, always fails, as an instrument 
of coercion, in the absence of violence. And because the negro lacks 
political influence, violence will not be permitted from him. In 
fact, the sight of violence on the part of the negro stirs up a more 
violent and powerful sentiment in favor of the preservation of 
order among the whites. 

Any estimate of the negro as a laborer is inadequate which does 
not take into consideration his peculiar hmitations, as well as his 
merits. It is a notable fact that some persons have the greatest 
success with negro labor; others make an equally great failure. I 
once had an opportunity to observe the same negroes working at one 
time with the poorest results, and at another with the very greatest 
success. A large Brazos bottom plantation, with some five hundred 
acres in cultivation was cultivated by negro tenants on shares. The 
estate was in the hands of an administrator, a man of little execu- 
tive ability, who left the negro tenants largely to their own initia- 
tive. The plantation went to wreck, and scarcely paid the expenses 
of its maintenance. A young Southern man came home from col- 
lege, and took charge of the place. I saw the same plantation three 
years afterwards. It was a revelation to me that negro labor could 
produce such results. The whole tract was like a well-kept garden. 
Now, the negroes who did this labor were the same who had before 
failed. I observed the methods that had produced this resuit. This 
man rose at five o’clock in the morning. After a prompt breakfast, 
he mounted his horse, and in the early hours of the morning had 
seen every tenant on his place. Being an expert farmer, he gave 
the negroes the benefit of his advice and direction in their farming 
operations. The perpetual stimulus of his presence kept them busy, 
and prevented shirking. He would not permit an idle or worthless 
man to remain on his plantation, Jn his dealings with these 
negroes he was scrupulously just; he would not impose on them 
himself, nor permit others to do so; he was at the same time very 
severe upon derelictions. These negroes prospered, they lived well, 
and accumulated money. 

This example shows the distinguishing quality of negro labor. 
It can not be left to its own initiative; it needs the intelligent 
direction of a white man, and the stimulating pressure of a white 
man to keep up its persistency. It is for this reason that negroes 
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work so well in gangs under competent white foremen. Care should 
be used in the selection of foremen for negro labor, as the negro 
works better for a white man in whom he has confidence and 
whom he respects. 

It may safely be assumed that the negro in the South will never 
come into active competition with the white man in the higher 
erades of skilled labor. His lack of initiative is in his way. He 
also lacks precision and accuracy. He has not got what may be 
called the hardness of mind, the definition of mind of the white 
man. On account of the cheapness of his labor and his superior 
qualifications for hard labor in a hot climate, he can largely ex- 
clude the white man from the field of competition in ordinary labor 
in the South; and properly trained by the Southern governments 
through industrial education, he can be an active competitor in all 
the lower grades of skilled labor. 

The manifest. advantage to the South if negro labor be properly 
developed and trained, in the possession of a fund of labor free 
from the furious labor controversies of the Northern States, em- 
phasizes the duty of every Southern man to protect the negro in 
his right to labor. That the right of the negro to labor is much 
better protected in the South than in the North is generally ad- 
mitted; and this attitude toward the negro will undoubtedly be 
the fixed policy of the South. Were we otherwise disposed, neces- 
sity would force us to this position, as his occupation in labor is a 
necessary condition of the prosperity and welfare of our section 
of the Union. But the necessity of developing the negro as a 
laborer imposes upon us the duty of carefully respecting the prin- 
ciple of race separation. Disregard this principle and the furious 
operation of race hatred and prejudice—based upon the instinct of 
race preservation—will exclude the negro from the field of his 
proper industrial activity and development. Race separation is the 
negro’s wholesome medicine, and a necessary condition of the 
white man’s hfe in this country. For these reasons negro labor 
should not be mixed with white labor; where negro laborers are 
used in squads, the squads of laborers should be composed entirely 
of negroes; negroes should seldom be employed in positions of 
superintendence or authority; they should never be employed in 
positions of authority, where the authority comes in contact, either 
with white labor or the general public; subject to these hmitations, 
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it is the first duty of the white men in the South to develop and 
encourage and protect the negro in his labor, as we have in the 
negro, either on the one hand, a useful laborer, or, on the other, a 
drag on our civilization, and a criminal. 

The negro has the mind of a child in the body of a man. His 
lack of initiative, his lack of self-restraint, his need for superin- 
tendence, all make manifest the necessity, in order properly to 
develop the negro, and to protect him from himself, for legislation, 
of a more protective and paternalistic character than white labor 
demands. ‘This lack of self-restraint on the negro’s part must be 
offset by restraint from the government. To develop himself in- 
dustrially and otherwise, he needs the guiding, restraining, and 
protective hand of the government to a degree not needed by the 
white man. Legislation of this sort was attempted by the South 
just after the Civil War. We were then too near to slavery to do 
the negro justice; and the North was too heated with the war to 
estimate fairly such measures as were enacted by the Southern 
States. Much can still be done in this direction within the hmits 
of the Federal Constitution. For example, we need the most 
stringent vagrancy laws, so that an idle or loafing negro, if he will 
not work for money, can be put to work on the public roads for 
the government. Useful apprenticeship laws could be enacted. 
Again, in the big cities the young negroes waste the night and them- 
selves in intemperance. We need the Johannesburg regulation, 
similar in principle to our Texas law closing saloons from mid- 
night to 5 a. m. Again, where a contract of service is broken 
under circumstances which make the act fraudulent or criminal 
in its nature, the statutes should declare such act a crime and pun- 
ish it as such. Equally, the willful failure to pay a laborer the 
hire of his services when rendered should be punished as a crime, 
as we in Texas punish a man who leaves a hotel without paying his 
board bill. Again, and most important of all, the Southern States 
should reduce the negro’s common school education to the neces- 
sary essentials; and should supplement it by a general system of 
compulsory industrial education. 

The above measures, as before stated, will impose certain limita- 
tions on the customary freedom of action of the white man. How- 
ever, the majority of the white population will fall outside the 
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scope of many of these regulations. Juries and officials may per- 
haps use some discrimination also in their enforcement. 

I do not undertake to define the measures necessary to develop 
the negro industrially. I have merely thrown out certain sugges- 
tions. Some of them in practice might not be found practical or 
efficacious. But this I know, it is entirely possible by a system of 
laws and regulations, not. violative of any constitutional prohibi- 
tions, and so framed as to apply as seldom as possible to the white 
people, coupled with industrial education of the right sort to more 
than double the economic value of the negro. In the State of 
‘Texas, where there are comparatively few negroes, and in many 
parts of the State next to none, such legislation will be perhaps 
scarce. A considerable beginning in legislation of this character 
has already been made in some of the older Southern States with 
large negro populations; and in these States there is already the 
beginning of a proper industrial organization of the negro. I am 
mistaken in my estimate of the Southern people, if, having this 
wealth of negro labor at their command, capable, if neglected, of 
indefinite evil, capable if properly handled of being made the chief 
instrument of our success and power, we neglect to take those 
measures which are at the same time necessary to our own happi- 
ness and prosperity and to the true welfare of the negro. 


Vv 


In considering the tendencies of government we can not dis- 
regard the party organizations which precede in point of time the 
actual passage of laws. 

A most curious effect of the race question is the manner in which 
it has influenced and is influencing the party affilations of the 
South. Prior to the war, the existence of the institution of slavery 
in the South, local in its character, and having enemies beyond its 
location, largely unified the South in support of the party of local 
self-government. The adherence to this political party was in-| 
ereased by the war. The infamies of the Reconstruction period 
added to the customary political attitude of the South a deep 
resentment toward the opposite party, which the South considered 
responsible for that wrong. This sentiment still dominates the 
South, and coupled with the continued necessity for the applica- 
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tion of the principle of local self-government, and with the advo- 
eacy of the negro by the Republican party, accounts for the solid 
political organization of the Southern people, notwithstanding they 
differ widely in their individual views on political questions. Along 
with this party solidarity, the Southern people are today confronted 
with a political situation that is unique. The negro question has 
necessarily forced on the Democratic party of the South a highly 
conservative attitude. The delicate balance of our political in- 
stitutions inhibits the South from radical experiments in govern- 
ment. The same cause will make this conservatism permanent.. 
On the other hand, the dominant wing of the Democratic party in 
the North is professedly a radical party. ‘The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the Republican party, which began 
its career as an extremely radical, indeed a revolutionary party, 
has, through its identification with the great material and indus- 
trial development of the Northern States since the war, come to be 
distinctly the conservative party in American politics, and that 
which is specially identified with the rights of property. The Re- 
publican party also indicates an abandonment of its position as 
the special guardian of the negro. Both parties have lines of 
cleavage within themselves. Many Northern Democrats seem to 
have no conception of the limitations of the powers of the Federal 
Government. Many Republicans are the strictest advocates of 
States’ rights. 

What may be the outcome of this peculiar situation, it is diffi- 
cult. to forecast, since so many factors have to be considered. 

Were there to be a complete reconstruction of political parties, 
the South would fall into the conservative column. But such re- 
construction is not hkely. 

The existence of two evenly balanced political parties in the 
South, while it would be beneficial in some respects, would be a 
source of peculiar danger, because, in the furious contests of politi- 
cal rivalry, each party would make a play for the negro vote. We 
would be plunged again in the political slough of despond from 
which we have emerged. As such a consummation is so contrary 
to our true interests, as it is most difficult to break loose from the 
traditions of now near a century, I assume that in the future, as 
in the past, the South will work out its problems of government 
through the instrumentality of one political party.. This result 
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will be accelerated by the fact that the custom of holding primary 
elections open throughout the day, in which the requirement for 
participation is so broad as to make them largely non-partisan, 
affords ample opportunity for the play of difference of sentiment 
on public questions, and for the operation of a healthy opposition. 

The peculiar position of what is known as the Democratic party 
in the South is that it is at one neither with the party of the same 
name, nor with any other party in the United States. Were I to 
indulge in speculation, I would say it is most probable, that, keep- 
ing in general touch with the party of the same name in the 
Northern States, it will in time become organized as a territorial 
and local party, such as exists in the German parliament; that the 
representatives of the South in Congress, while keeping in some 
sort of general alignment with the party of the same name, will 
vote on all questions independently, and according to what they 
conceive to be the true interest of their section, and be governed 
less and less by party domination. 

The beginnings of this are already manifest. We have seen the 
Senators and Representatives of the South vote against free raw 
materials, as being a reduction of the tariff at the expense of the 
Southern States; and Senator Daniel of Virginia has stated frankly 
in the Senate that he favored the protection of American manu- 
factures. In the great era of industrial and manufacturing de- 
velopment, on which the Southern States are entering, this ten- 
dency will, I believe, become more and more manifest. What may 
be assumed with absolute certainty is that the South while having 
a decent regard for the welfare of the whole country, and while 
remaining the fundamentally conservative section of the Union, 
will hereafter be governed in politics by an enlightened self-interest. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND DEMOCRACY* 
BY THE HON. R. E. COFER, LL. B., OF GAINESVILLE 


Mr. President and Faculty, Young Ladies and Young Gentle- 
men of the Graduating Classes, Ladies and Gentlemen: I con- 
fess my perfect satisfaction in the performance of this pleasing 
duty today. Under God’s benediction, the approving confidence 
of your friends, and the gracious patronage of this University, 
you have acquitted yourselves of the honors heaped upon you. 
Today gives promise of the full fruition of years of study. It is 
a consolation to stand on the beautiful eminence attained by you 
and to look back through the narrowing vistas of your college 
days and feel that those hours of study are at last rewarded in 
the honors of today. This vast assemblage of people is the pledge 
of the love and esteem of your friends. In our hearts we are 
proud of you and of the splendid institution of which you are 
the ripened product, 

It is an occasion of earnest retrospection, and brings trooping to 
our memories strange thoughts of joy and regret. These walls 
will reverberate with your voices no more forever. For you these 
spires will no longer point upward from these Olympic grounds of 
your youth, and the sky is empty. Oh, our school days! The un- 
seen, unfelt progress of our lives from childhood up to brimming 
youth! Let me look back along that flowing water, now a dry 
bed overgrown with leaves, and see if I can see some of the marks 
that tell me where its current ran. Personal recollections bring 
up before me visions of an unknown lad on search for knowledge 
bent amid the echoing arcades and beneath the classic shades of 
Virginia’s old university; and, though without influence and with- 
out caste, I remember I was taken to the bosom of that alma mater 
in the same manner as were all worthy. comers and just as becomes 
a great democratic institution. There was the old colored janitor, 
hoary with age and laborious service ; there the genial proctor; there 
the instructors with their phlegmatic smile; and there the ever 
present and benignant masters, in perfect comradeship and com- 
panionship with the student body. When the tasks seemed heaviest, 
when the way was darkest, it was something to be taken kindly by 
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the hand, to be led down by the gentle waters and out upon the 
fertile plains and up the rising slopes and even into the rugged 
heights, far as my weak and weary knees might follow, with that 
guiding hand ever pointing out the bright and shining way up 
where dwell sovereign law and perfect liberty and universal peace. 
And though the grain of truth and knowledge finally escaped my 
eager and outstretched hand, even as the Holy Grail after their 
long years of weary search and toil vanished before the hungering 
vision of Sir Launcelot and Sir Galahad and Sir Bedivere, yet in 
the very search for knowledge I felt my vision broadening and was 
enabled to view life from a broader standpoint and came to under- 
stand what the university means to the commonwealth. 

When the American people builded their Columbian Exposition 
they wrote upon its peristyle this scriptural truth: “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” As I saw those vast 
concourses of people entering into that vast exposition of art, manu- 
facture, and agriculture I knew that they were in search of the 
truth. When the American people learn the truth, they lay the 
ax with giant strokes at the root of the tree of error. I come today 
from the northern periphery of this empire State, up there hard by 
where that red band of river and sand stretches its long dividing 
line between the Napoleonic purchase on the north and this Span- 
ish dominion on the south, to kneel with you in the sacred dust 
of this devoted temple of truth. And kneeling here, as Elisha 
kneeled, in this worthy abbey of learning, with the tablets to her 
sainted dead on either hand, “the stirring of unseen wings in her 
mighty past catch my careless ear, whilst dazzling ideals of her 
future reveal themselves to my wondering sight.” 

Behold, as I look abroad upon this hill, I behold not an altar 
erected to the unknown god of the Athenians, but here are builded 
the temples to God’s living truth. Here the weary student by day 
pursues his appointed tasks and wooes from Science her deep mys- 
teries and then by night turns her mighty eye heavenward and 
watches Arcturus mounting up and casting his shadow athwart 
“the burnished ceiling of the sky.” 

We look up today, “when summer sings and never dies,” out 
through this golden sunshine, out to where “swift Orion hastes on 
to bathe his wheel in the steep Atlantic stream,” and yet beyond to 
where 
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“The floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdst 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls,” 


and yet beyond to where 


“Proud science * * * taught our souls to stray, 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way,” 


and still on to the very confines and frontiers of eternity,—and 


“Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 
And folded far within the inmost heart, 
And deep below the deeps of conscious being, 
Thy splendor shineth, there, oh God, Thou Art.” 


For, as certain of our own poets have said, we also are God’s 
offspring. And we are bound with a great golden chain of faith, 
hope, love, these three, fast about the feet of God. 

Here do I find abundant refutation of the oft-told tale, that the 
university is the training school of doubt. This institution does 
not differ from other great seats of learning in its piety. The same 
charge was at one time laid against Jefferson’s school, but has been 
refuted these many years. I venture the assertion can be main- 
tained, that institutions of learning now as in all ages have been 
the leaders in religious thought. Paul recognized this as he stood 
in the Acropolis on Mars Hill and, addressing the wise men of 
Athens, said: “Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
ye are very religious.” Piety goes hand in hand with all real 
learning, and such is my observation of most men and women of 
letters. For, as said so beautifully even by Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


“There lies in the center of every man’s heart 
A longing and love for the good and the true, 
And tho’ but an atom, or a larger part, 
I tell you this shall endure,—endure, 
Tho’ the body has gone to decay, 
Aye, tho’ the world has passed away. 
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“The longer I live, the more I see 

Of the struggle of souls for the higher heights, ~ 
The more this truth is brought home; 

That the universe rests on the shoulders of love, 
A love so limitless, deep, and broad, 

That men have renamed it 
And called it—God. 


“There’s nothing that is born or evolved, 
Nothing created by light or by force, 

But that somewhere in its system there lies dissolved 
A shining drop from the great love source, 

A shining drop that shall live on for aye, 

Tho’ kingdoms dissolve and the stars decay.” 


I have for you today only a hurriedly prepared address. If there 
be a leading thought in what I shall have to say, it is this: that 
the university is the handmaiden of democracy and a strong prop 
for the State, and that the growth of the university parallels the 
growth of the State. I speak of democracy, of course, aside from 
its particular party significance, and in the wider sense of the 
term, as it is the embodiment of the great principles of human lib- 
erty, refined and purified as pure gold out of the furnace of the 
ages and now crystallized in the axiomatic declarations of English 
and American Bills of Rights. 

Two thousand years ago a hand rose out of the mere “clothed 
in white samite, mystic, wonderful,” and delivered into the hands 
of good King Arthur the brand Excalibur, which led and pointed 
out the economics of that half mystical and beautiful reign, but 
only to return on the death of the king into the lost depths of the 
mere. ‘The barons at Runnymede did well in exacting Magna 
Charta from King John. That everlasting declaration, the famous 
29th chapter, which is the foundation of English and American 
liberty, reads: 

“We will take no man, nor imprison him, nor disseize him of 
his free tenements, nor of his liberties, nor of his family rights, 
nor outlaw him, nor exclude him, nor destroy him in any way, 
except it be by his own consent, or by the law of the land, or the 
judgment of his peers. We will neither sell nor deny, nor exclude 
from any man either right or justice.” 
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This was afterwards repeated in the Petition of Right, and then 
in the Habeas Corpus Act, and then in the English Bill of Rights, 
and then in the Act of Settlement. It was brought across the 
Atlantic and written in Federal and State Constitutions as the 
foundation of American liberty. These great principles, repeated 
though they were from epoch to epoch, became in England as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, unti! Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities appeared upon the horizon of English destiny. There 
they stand today and in the glowing phrase of Matthew Arnold 
“raise their gardens to the moonlight and whisper from their towers 
the last enchantments of the Middle Ages.” The emblazoned ban- 
ners of mediaeval chivalry had been carried by an hundred orders 
through a thousand years and in the hands of ten thousand con- 
secrated knights. Yet it was not until these old universities beat 
their fierce light upon the throne and sent forth their teachers and 
their preachers and their scholars, “filling the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth with sounds that echo still,” and then added after- 
wards Burke and Pitt and Granville and Peel and Gladstone, that 
the English Constitution was established and form and substance 
given to its former skeleton and shadow. Then when I bring up 
to my memory my own country’s brilliant past on the battlefield 
or in the forum, when I look into the future and see what still 
greater things await her, when I know that the past glory of this 
nation is indissolubly associated with these histories and traditions, . 
all the more surely am I convinced that the future integrity of 
the Republic depends upon the preservation of democratic prin- 
ciples. What, however, does the right of personal security or of 
private property or of freedom of conscience or trial by jury or. 
freedom of contract mean to the unlearned and unskilled? The 
university must furnish the knowledge and send forth its leaders 
of thought to infuse the barren skeleton of the Constitution with 
the rich blood of life. No one realized this more than Jefferson, 
hence his solicitude for his university as the highest crown of his 
achievement. 

God, it seems, has placed the ark of the covenant among this 
people, and it shall as assuredly bless our house as it did the house 
of Obed-edom. 

I am glad that we live in a land of which it can truthfully be - 
said that “no matter in what language the slave’s doom may have 
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been written, no matter in what disastrous battle the helm of his 
liberty may have been cloven down, the moment his foot touches 
American soil he stands renewed, regenerated and disenthralled by 
the spirit of universal emancipation.” Oh, Liberty! Thy throne 
is so exalted, thy sacred cause is so holy and so religious, thy de- 
votees are so numerous and so devoted that men have given up and 
will continue to yield their all, even their lives, in thy service! 
But the people, to make a success of self-government, must be edu- 
cated and led by intelligent, thoughtful leaders; that is, if the rule 
of the people is to continue. And it shall and must continue, for 
it is the rule of the people that has placed the statue of lberty 
upon the highest pedestals and “clothed that figure with the most 
beautiful face that ever adorned that angel form.” 

Hence I conclude that this University owes a solemn, a sacred 
duty to this commonwealth and to the people of Texas. But if this 
be true, if it be true that the university is under a debt to the 
State, like all rights and duties, they are reciprocal, and Texas and 
her people owe a duty to the University, nay, a constitutional duty 
to maintain a university of the first class. J am not one of your 
alumni, which I regret, but I expect my children to be, and I am 
a Texan. And in this connection I desire to say, as a member of 
one of the coordinate branches of the State government I desire 
to make bold to say, that Texas can not afford to be parsimonious 
and penurious with her University. When I see all that has been 
accomplished here, when I feel the thrill of the mighty forces set 
here in motion for the good and weal of Texas, I am led to wonder 
that this institution is not the idol of every Texan’s heart, 

Every intelligent man recognizes the university, as other forms 
of public education, to be the strong conservative power, which 
makes possible and lasting the growth of these States along the 
lines marked out by the fathers. They are the great leveler, that 
destroys castes and retains republican simplicity, that brings the 
high and the low to a common plane, gives the same advantages to 
rich and poor, and above everything else teaches the cardinal canon 
of our government, that all men are created equal. ‘This is neces- 
sary to prevent the complete disintegration of free institutions. 
Educate the people, and they become capable of self-government ; 
let them grow up in ignorance, and they are either mastered and 
enslaved by ambitious men, or else by force of their own indis- 
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cretion and folly they accomplish their own destruction. History 
teaches these truths and repeatedly repeats itself in the sorrowful 
narratives of many nations that have risen, then fallen away, until 
they stand “like Niobe robbed of her children, an empty urn within 
her withered hand, for all its holy ashes have been scattered long 
ago.” 

Thomas Jefferson is by many regarded as the greatest American 
yet produced. The most picturesque, as well as one of his best, 
labors was the building of the university near Monticello. Its 
building slowly grew beneath his very eye and much of it with his 
own hands. I have frequently stood before the secluded tomb of 
the great Virginian, and standing there, with the graves of the 
Randolphs and the Lewises and others who made Virginia famous 
all about, I felt as though I were on holy ground and should stand 
there with uncovered head and unsandaled feet. 

What did that great man consider the best of all his labors? 
He passed over the “starred and spangled court” of France, to 
which he had been America’s plenipotentiary ; he forgot that he had 
been colonial Governor of Virginia; he remembered not the dignity 
of having presided over the Senate; he even failed to think of the 
high and exalted office of President of the Republic; he laid be- 
hind him all his honors,—and had written the epitaph I have read 
upon his tomb: “Writer of the Declaration of Independence, 
Author of the Statute in Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” He placed the university 
only next after the declaration of human rights and freedom of 
conscience. Nor did his work end here, but in his writings he en- 
joined upon posterity the duty of providing with a liberal hand 
for the university he had builded. Though he taught the doctrine 
of frugality and the expenditure of the public money for the pur- 
poses of government economically administered, yet he enjoined 
that the State should support with a liberal hand her university 
and educational institutions. 

What Jefferson did for Virginia, Texas in her day was fortunate 
enough to have done for her in much the same way, but on a more 
enduring basis and enlarged scale. After San Jacinto had been 
gained and Goliad and the Alamo avenged, Sam Houston, had he 
been a different man, could have easily waved his victorious sword 
and proclaimed himself dictator over a realm larger than satisfied 
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potentates of old. He had many precedents for such action. We 
love and honor him today because he did not do it. Instead, the 
first thought was to write a constitution for a free republic. So 
down by the coast, in a log cabin for a capitol and with rude 
wooden benches for desks and tallow candles for lights, those 
heroes, like Jefferson, wrote first the Bill of Rights, then a guar- 
anty for freedom of conscience, then a homestead law, and then, 
with a magnanimity to be wondered at and evoking our eternal 
homage, dedicated every alternate section of the public domain to 
the public schools and provided most liberally in lands for the 
establishment of this University as the apex and capstone of the 
system. Before yonder Capitol evolved itself in the mind of the 
architect and spread its graceful lines out before him as a thing 
of beauty, this University was born in the minds of the framers 
of the Constitution of Texas and provided for in that instrument. 

They provided for a university of the first class. The only 
condition of that rich legacy is that we shall maintain it. Put this 
before the people in this light, and they will bring their taxes into 
the treasury for the University as willingly as in the long ago 
they brought their tithings to Yale and Harvard. You young men 
and women go out from here to become the leaders of thought in 
your several communities and the tribunes of the people. The 
place to begin is not here, nor on yonder hill, not with legislators, 
but with the people themselves, and your united efforts will be 
rewarded by a spontaneous response from the people, giving this 
great University the adequate maintenance to which it is consti- 
tutionally entitled. And perhaps as a result we shall have some- 
thing in the nature of a mill tax, which will place your beloved 
alma mater beyond and free from the caprice and prejudice of 
legislators. 

This should be your labor of love for what you have received 
here. ‘Then who can measure the weight of your combined and 
united efforts, as you labor throughout the different sections of this 
State, the East, the North, the West, the South? 


“The Kast is the Hast, and the West is the West, 
The twain shall never meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently 
Before God’s great judgment seat. 
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But there is no East, no West, 
No border nor breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


What can be said to a graduate? ‘To my young brethren of the 
law I could speak freely, for 


“Legal students all, we come, ...... 
Laws of rent, writs of error, 
Shelley’s Case, Parol, Demurrer, 
Twist and dance in motley train 
Through our overburdened brain.” 


For you I have but one especial word, but to this I shall ask you 
all to attend. In all your relations, do justice. 


“Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above 
them. . 

But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and 
the mighty : 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s palace 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household. | 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

_ Lo! o’er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven.” 


Be slow in your conclusions, and do justice. 
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Two soldiers met in New York and were recounting the long 
ago. One had worn the blue and one the gray. They found that 
they had been on the opposite sides at the campaign ending at 
Antietam, and they fell into a discussion of the days preceding the 
battle when the sentries on either side at eventide would come to- 
gether and for a while forget the fratricidal strife and join with 
each other in telling of their distant homes. The Southerner would 
listen with rapt attention to the Northerner as he told of his far 
distant northern home with the brook that ran by it forever like 
the brook by Philip’s farm. Likewise the Northerner would listen 
to his Southern brother as he told of his far distant home, sun- 
crowned and under perfect skies. Iinally as the old Federal vet- 
eran began to tell, as the day of the battle approached, the strictest 
orders were issued that this communion of the opposing sentries 
should cease and that in the future the sentries were commanded 
to fire upon the opposing sentries at sight. After this stern order 
was issued the old Federal related that he was on his lonely sentry, 
when late in the afternoon he spied a lone Confederate on his beat. 
The first impulse was to obey his orders, and he examined his 
musket and its prime and was about to fire, when the Confederate 
seated himself upon a log and began to read a testament. Bitter 
as was the duty the Federal prepared to fire, when lo! through the 
gloaming of the evening and the stillness around there came to 
him the sound of the Confederate singing. Listening he caught the 
lines of the old familiar hymn, “Cover My Defenseless Head With 
the Shadow of Thy Wing.” ‘Though he had prepared to carry out 
the command of mere man, yet the old Federal said he had heeded 
this fervid appeal to a higher power, and now it almost froze the 
blood within his veins to think of what he came near doing, and 
rejoiced his soul to think that he had spared that Confederate 
soldier. His listener was displaying the liveliest attention, and 
at the conclusion of the narrative said: “My friend, I was in that 
campaign; I was at the battle of Antietam; I know that spot you 
speak of ; I was that lone Confederate sentry; that Testament was 
my mother’s gift to her soldier boy; and that hymn is my favorite. 
IT am the man whose life you spared that day.” Thereupon these 
old veterans embraced each other and rejoiced together that, though 
justice and mercy are human attributes, they are divine as well. 

Last week the courthouse in my devoted county of Cooke went 
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up in smoke and ashes. For almost a half century it had stood 
there and resounded to some of the greatest forensic battles of this 
State. It had heard all the joys and sorrows of a great community, 
all the hopes and the pleasures and the bitter pangs of many liti- 
gants. Free men had gone from out those walls relieved of serious 
charges, while the guilty had gone to fill felons’ cells. As I saw 
the habitation destroyed and the fierce flames raging, I rejoiced in 
my heart that justice still lived. For beneath God’s throne its 
best habitation is in the human heart. 


What a beautiful sight is a class of graduates! young men at 
the commencement of real life, starting on a journey,— 


“Men, high-minded men, 

With powers far above dull brutes endued in forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men, who know their duties, but know their rights, 

And knowing dare maintain.” 


And these other bachelors! It seems the distinctive masculine 
word “bachelor” has here taken on quite.a distinctive feminine air: 


“Ah maiden with the (far-away) eyes 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening’s skies. 


Thou whose gaze outshines the sun, 
Golden tresses wreathed in one 
As the braided rivers run. 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 


Gazing with a steady glance 
On the brooklet’s swift advance 
On the river’s broad expanse. 


Ah, deep and still that flowing stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem 
As the river of a dream. 
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Then why stand with indecision 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 


Seest thou shadows floating by 
As the dove with startled eye 
Sees the falcon’s shadow fly? 


Hearest thou voices on the shore 
That our ears perceive no more 
Deafened by the ecataract’s roar ? 


O, thou child of many prayers, 
Life hath quicksands, life hath snares, 
Care and age come unawares. 


(So) bear a lily in thy hand, 
Gates of brass can not withstand 
One touch of that magic wand 


Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
Tn thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


And (let) smile like sunshine dart 
Into every (anxious) heart, 
For a smile of God thou art.” 


The unfolding and multiplied possibilities of life are before 
you. Your training has been wise indeed, if it enables you to 
assume with courage the high duties and privileges of citizens. If 
you dilfgently apply yourselves, you will succeed, and that emi- 
nently. It is said every one of Napoleon’s soldiers carried in his 
knapsack the baton of a French marshal, not that every one nor 
that many of them would ever reach that distinction, but that all 
of them were worthy of it; so that had the towering McDonald 
fallen at Wagram, there would be one to take his place, so that had 
Marshal Ney in that dauntless charge fallen in that fearful abyss 
that Victor Hugo’s imagination draws across the field of Waterloo 
and fills with Bonaparte’s legions, there would be the chevalier at 
hand to gather up the Eagles of France and form the old guard 
into its unconquerable triangles. 
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So it is, true nobility and true distinction are within the reach 
of you all, You may all be good citizens, and being such, you will 
serve well your country and bring honor to yourselves and families. 
Life is made up of a few successes and many reverses. Both will 
come to you. And if having battled manfully, it is afterwards 
said you are good men and gentle women, then you will have fully 
exemplified and kept the promises here made. 

“Speak, History! Who are life’s heroes? Unroll thy long an- 
nals and say: the martyrs or Nero? The Spartans who fell at 
Thermopylae’s trist? Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges or 
Socrates? Pilate or Christ? 

There are some people who are born into this world and lve 
to accomplish nothing, others who fill their destined places with 
credit and ability and who live to adorn society by their virtues 
and accomplishments. This class of young men and women have 
accomplished something. But do not imagine you have accom- 
plished all things. It is a wise saying and worthy of all accepta- 
tion that the wiser a man becomes the simpler he is. The greatest 
men of this world, those who have spent their lives in study and 
investigation, have only learned that nothing ean be known. The 
fool is exemplified in old King Canute, who was so foolishly wise 
as to allow his courtiers to place him below the tide level and to 
let them persuade him to believe that the waves and the sea would 
obey him. But his wisdom came to naught. 

There is a vast field out before you, a field rich in literature 
and deep in science. You stand on one of the slight eminences. 
Your vision hardly reaches the circle of the seas. You start as 
a man on a long journey, the horizon of your vision will continually 
rise and recece even unti! life’s evening comes and the sun sets in 
a sky of glory. | 

Fame stretches her ladder out before each of you. Opportu- 
nities are the rounds. You have come up through many grades 
and years of study, and stand, so to speak, upon one of the high 
rounds of that ladder. In the distance shines the star of success, 
and beneath is written that strange device “Excelsior.” Mount 
each one of those rounds, surmount each opportunity with a stead- 
fast determination to succeed, and no matter what the final out- 
come, you have conquered. For I say to you that that man who 
pursues with confidence and integrity the path of uprightness and 
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truth and who is not diverted therefrom by the praises of friends or 
the derision of enemies, has gained the greatest victory ever won 
by man. 

There is not a more important or beautiful epoch in your life 
than this. Leaving your college career, you are assuming new re- 
lations to your respective communities. As you go forth in your 
diverse ways finding your several stations and performing your 
several duties, let me ask you, let me impress upon you, let me 
adjure you in the names of these masters and these friends, that 
above everything else, above every cherished ambition, above every- 
thing you may attain or hope to attain, pursue the path of truth 
and duty. Above all, be men, be women. 

It has been a fashion in speaking to graduating classes to liken 
their pilgrimage: through life to the Alpine climber as he ascends 
the snow-capped peaks of his nativity, or to the Arctic explorer as 
he mounts the pyramids of ice and brings within his vision old 
Ocean’s purple diadem, discovering, if possible, new ways and 
routes for man, I do not speak to you in this manner. Let us 
draw the picture as experience teaches it. A few of you may 
stand out like some tall peak above his fellows (and God give you 
success), but the majority of you will find that your ways will lead 
you into the work-a-day world along the same beaten paths as 
other men. We only take the places of our fathers and mothers, 
and if we only make as good men and women as they, our increased 
opportunities will give ample room for the growth and development 
of our faculties. 

Kdueation is more of the heart than of the mind. An old Eng- 
lish chancellor in reversing the judgment of the vice-chancellor’s 
court at Oxford University expelling a student, strongly puts it 
when he says, “There are some things not founded in book ‘larnin’, 
but are engraved on the human heart.” That man who has edu- 
cated his mind only, it were better for him that he had no educa- 
tion at all. An intelligent mind should direct the purposes of a 
pure and loving heart. 

Take the old commoner of England, Gladstone, who could lec- 
ture the powers of Europe on statecraft, but who was withal so 
simple that he found his diversion among the tenants on his manor 
and delighted in nothing more than the simple act of felling a 
tree; or my old preceptor, John B. Minor, the Gamaliel at. whose 
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feet have sat so many of the young men of the South, a man 
learned in the law and respected by legislatures and judges, yet 
withal so simple that not a Sabbath morning but found him hob- 
bling to his lecture room, where, his eyes brimming full of tears 
of sympathy for his students, he would teach the simple truths 
taught by the Galilean. Or take the man for whom all Texas 
mourned twelve years ago, the lamented Coke. He lived in the 
stormy days when our State was in the hands of carpetbaggers and 
plunderers. He lived through many storms. He was buried in a 
storm. Yet he lived so serenely and joined together so happily 
the education of heart and brain that he died amid the tears of 
millions of people. Or go and nurture with your tears that oak 
and pecan, beneath whose shade our children will stand and learn 
the virtues of the plain, simple, big man who bore the name of 
Hogg. Of him I would use that most eloquent tribute ever spoken 
of any man, when Motley said that “when the Prince of Orange 
died, even the little children cried in the streets.” J would hold 
these men up for your emulation. 

In. after years when you have gained some of the victories and 
some of the joys and suffered some of the defeats and sorrows of 
this world, you will look back on this day. So live that you may 
remember it as a golden mile-post in your way, and from it will 
continue to come to you down the cycle of years a steady ray of 
hope and light, making broad and clear all your paths unto the 
perfect day. | 

This is your alma mater, the embodiment of truth. There -is 
another: 


“Know ye the land of the cedar. and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, ....... 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye. 

Tis the clime of the South, ’tis the land of the sun, 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 

Oh, wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear and the tales which they tell.” 
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This is Texas, enthusiastic Texas, the kind, generous, old mother 
of us all. We have been nurtured on her springing bounty, and 
shall all sleep at last in her bosom,—a name, whose derivation is 
lost in obscurity, a name once derided by foreign tyrants, but a 
name now Saxonized and Anglicized and Americanized and canon- 
ized as the symbol of sovereignty and strength. As we stand upon 
her fertile plains, or in her echoing woodlands, or down by her 
sounding coasts, or near her growing and teeming cities, let one 
high, increasing purpose run, and that for the honor, the glory, 
and the love of our devoted—Texas. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE* 
BY WILLIAM KEILLER, F. R. C. 8. [ED.|, PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Graduating Classes: ‘This year 
there falls to me, as the representative of your teachers, the 
honor and pleasure of congratulating you on having completed 
satisfactorily the courses of study prescribed by the Medical De- 
partment leading to your various degrees and qualifications, and 
of wishing you God-speed in the callings for which you have 
been preparing. How arduous the work has been we all know, 
for the teachers are very much in sympathy with the students 
when they look over the study schedule and would often like to 
cut it down if only that could be done compatibly with the neces- 
sities of modern medical education. The first thing you have all 
earned is a rest, and we almost envy you the sense of relief that 
you must feel, labors and anxieties over for the time and the hard- 
earned parchment within your grasp. It does not seem so very 
long since we ourselves had each a similar happy experience. Some 
of you are fortunate enough to have in anticipation the invaluable 
additional training of a hospital interneship; and of that training 
it is impossible to speak in too high terms. To have missed it is 
to have missed one of those golden opportunities that only come 
once in a lifetime, to have had it is to be equipped for the battle 
before you as only the squires of the bravest knights of many wars 





*The annual address before the graduating classes of the Department 
of Medicine, at Galveston, May 29, 1909. 
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can be prepared to earn their own knightly spurs. To all, this is 
more or less immediately the commencement of life out of leading- 
strings, the beginning of your chosen lfelong battle with disease 
and pain and death for the benefit of suffering humanity. For 
various periods according as you are physicians, pharmacists, or 
nurses, we have been trying to help you to store your neurons with 
the Twentieth Century heritage of ages of medical study, and now 
what to say to you as a final word at parting is not easy to decide. 
What does twenty years’ experience in medical and surgical prac- 
tice want most to say to fledglings about to leave the parental nest; 
or rather, how shall I select from the many things I would like to 
say? first, last, and all the time, keep the highest possible ideal 
before you. If you aim always at the best, you will surely attain 
higher excellence than if you choose the mediocre and say this is 
all I can hope to reach. The best only is good enough for your 
patients, the best only is good enough for your own conscience, the 
best only is good enough to give to God. 

You are familiar with the artist’s slogan, “Art for art’s sake,” 
which, I take it, means the aim after pictorial beauty for the sake 
of beauty only; and so your battle cry must be, “Work for work’s 
sake,’”—not for wealth, not for renown, hardly even for humanity’s 
sake, but for the pure love of the work itself, for truth and its 
triumph over falsehood, for health and its triumph over disease, 
for good and its victory over evil you must unfurl your banner and 
unsheathe your sword. Truly it is a great service to which you 
are called; but a service always, for self must ever come last. At 
all times and in all seasons, convenient or inconvenient, and often at 
great self-sacrifice you will be called on to give the best that is in 
you to your suffering neighbor, it may be your enemy; and if in 
return you get a competence for wife and children and a warm 
corner in the hearts of a few, you will have attained your full 
reward. To a few physicians only are gold-lined purses, to a very 
few national or local renown, but if you do your duty faithfully 
many a heart will treasure your memory, and think kindly of their 
friend the doctor long after he is laid to rest. I have said it must 
be work for the work’s sake; and how glorious, how full of interest 
is the work! Every simplest case is a problem, a problem both in 
the science of medicine and humanity. Jn every case you have to 
solve two problems, that of the disease and that of the personality 
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of your patient, and your success as a physician will depend as 
much on the one solution as the other. If you would attain the 
highest results, keep these two aspects of each case always in mind. 
There is really no case without interest, and you must always be 
interested. You would hardly expect a patient to believe in a 
doctor who should listen to his account of his troubles with an air 
of careless indifference. No detail is trivial to the patient, and 
none should be trivial to you; sometimes trivialities will furnish 
the key to the situation. Spare no expense to equip yourself with 
the instruments necessary to the appliance of the most modern 
advances of science to medical problems, and use each instrument 
assiduously and with all the skill you may acquire; so in time 
will you attain that eminence as a diagnostician which will beget 
for you the respect of your professional brethren and the confi- 
dence of the people; but avoid all temptation to the spectacular 
and playing to the gallery; for thereby comes the rocket’s ascent 
and sooner or later the stick’s catastrophe, and such are the ways 
of the charlatan who is with us today and by and by finds in 
some other town a more convenient scene for his doubtful activities. 

“Work for the work’s sake!’ This means that when a patient 
comes to you, you are not to think “Here is a nice fee,” or “Here is 
a nice chance to gain a reputation,” or “Here are some more wor- 
ries to bother with”; but “Here is a poor body with a disease that 
must be understood and conquered, with pain that must be alle- 
viated at the least, or if possible removed by removal of the cause” ; 
and often, too, “Here is a soul in distress that must be comforted 
as a physician may bring comfort.” I use the word soul advisedly 
in preference to mind because it seems to me to include more, in 
fact, to mean the sum total of the something that occupies for the 
time this body, and that I recognize as my individuality, my ego. 
And so you must tackle that problem of disease with all your 
strength whether the patient be rich or poor, deserving or a public 
nuisance, a good citizen or a sink of iniquity. And if you are 
full of sympathy with men, you will often find that it is the soul 
that needs comfort, encouragement,—it may be, reproof,—and that 
the bodily ills are only secondary. I wonder if there would be as 
much room for Christian Science, faith healers, Emmanuel move- 
ments, if we doctors were a little more sympathetic, more loving 
students of the souls of men. “Work for the work’s sake” means 
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that it is not enough to examine a patient and write a prescription, 
but that you must go to the best of your ability into each detail 
of the patient’s life and regulate that, his work and his leisure, his ° 
eating and his drinking, his sleeping and his waking; and often 
with attention to such general hygiene no prescription will be 
necessary, and without such attention the best drugs in the phar- 
macopeia may be mere quackery. “Work for the work’s sake” 
means that you must not spend your odd moments asleep in your 
office chair or loafing around the druggist’s corner; but that you 
must realize that your education is only begun and never will be 
completed, and that the best available medical journals need all 
your time for careful study; for in them is the true post-graduate 
course. It is good to go every now and then to great teaching cen- 
ters and see what great specialists are doing; it is better and more 
necessary to keep posted all the time in the best contemporary 
medical literature. 'Text-books are always a few years behind the 
times, and nothing is more stimulating than acquaintance through 
literature with other men’s work. So shall you keep abreast of 
the times and never grow old or old-fashioned, never get stereo- 
typed. There are men whom after they are a few years in practice 
no man can teach anything. It is to be hoped none of you will 
join the ranks of these hopelessly perfect ones. And so I might 
go on indefinitely; but the sum of it all is love of your work, love 
of humanity, a constant desire to be of service, and endless en- 
deavor after the highest contentment with the best only. 

You will have wonderful opportunities for the studying of the 
great problems of humanity, and sometimes these problems will 
hang heavily upon you. Especially will you find yourselves at 
times oppressed by the problem of the existence of evil and suffer- 
ing. As you all know, I have recently spent a year in the great 
desert in daily personal contact with men of whom a considerable 
percentage were inevitably dying of a slow, loathsome, and, in its 
later stages, incurable disease, and at times my heart has cried out 
against the God that could let such things be. A few days ago I 
stood by the bedside of a poor woman suffering the tortures of the 
rack, who has so suffered at intervals for ten years, whom science 
is powerless to relieve except by opiates, and who is not paying 
the penalty at least of her own sin. If you are thinking and sym- 
pathetic men and women, such things will sometimes make you 
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feel like despairing, and the world will then seem a cruel jest, the 
result of blind, cruel, inflexible law, more devil’s law than God’s 
law. Human nature has very definite limitations, and doctors are 
very human in this as in other things; and it is necessary for us 
every now and then to remind ourselves that in spite of all our 
learning we really know very little indeed, even only a very, very 
small modicuin of the world’s knowledge; and compared with what 
is yet to be known, hardly the beginning of anything at all. And 
our little knowledge is all one-sided. So far as we have studied 
it in our laboratories, we have found the body only a very wonder- 
ful machine, and so far as we can modify it by surgery or by drugs, 
it is merely a machine. True, we are only beginning to learn its 
mechanism; but the more we learn, the more we find it depends 
on biochemistry and physics. Indeed, in some respects you will be 
successful and scientific practitioners in proportion as you remem- 
ber this. As a conscientious physician you will not be able to step 
behind a protecting Deity when you make a mistake which involves 
the death of your patient with the platitude, “It was God’s will 
that he should die”; nor will you find that God will save the 
victiin of dirty surgery from peritonitis or septic infection, That 
is very evidently not according to His method of world government. 
God has given man a mind and has left him to work out his own 
problems by his unaided efforts. Lister’s discovery of antiseptics, 
and the consequent saving of millions of lives and untold suffering ; 
Morton’s discovery of anesthetics; Laveran’s discovery of the cause 
of malaria; Reed, Lazear, and Carrol’s discovery of the mode of 
transmission of yellow fever were not the result of divine revela- 
tion, but of patient labor; and thinking along these lines you may 
in times of mental depression be tempted to think that man is all 
and God nowhere, the body a machine and the soul only a mani- 
festation of force as yet too subtle for our powers of investigation. 
Believe me, such thoughts are the result of a very narrow, one- 
sided view of natural phenomena. Truly at best we have studied 
only a very few elementary pages of God’s great book of nature, 
and from even these have learned our lesson poorly. It is good 
for us who have pored so long over dead bodies and microscopes, 
and frogs and dogs and suffering men and women, to take a wider 
view of things and face the infinite once in a while. What after 
all is heat, light, electricity? modes of motion and convertible 
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into each other: and what is motion? kinetic force: and what is 
force? indestructible, infinite, eternal, unknowable. What is space? 
Throw your efforts at mental conception beyond the utmost reaches 
of the stars. Far beyond the reach of the strongest telescopes are 
there not more suns and have not all these suns their planets, and 
have we any reason to conclude that we are the only intelligent | 
beings in all these worlds? Can you imagine any limits to space? 
Is not it also infinite? ven matter is indestructible, and we have 
only the vaguest hypothesis as to its ultimate nature. Of the laws 
of the universe we are beginning to know somewhat, of the nature 
and essence of the universe itself we know nothing. When you are 
feeling very self-sufficient, very vain of your much learning, read 
Herbert Spencer’s First Principles and learn how little after all 
we know or ever can know. And then mayhap you will bow in 
reverence before the Unknowable, and cease to criticize God’s 
scheme of the universe, of which you know so infinitely little. And 
then, too, perhaps you will go back to your Bible and learn there 
again that God created the evil and the good, that the law of the 
universe is love and not hate, and that these weak yet glorious 
bodies of ours are but the means through which the soul is brought 
into contact with sensible phenomena. And so you will be com- 
forted; and when you stand helpless by the bedside of the dying, 
you will feel that it is a little thing after all that the soul of man 
should leave one field of activity for another field of greater pos- 
sibilities and fewer limitations. 

While I have addressed graduates in medicine more particularly, © 
it is in the same spirit that I would speak to nurses and pharma- 
cists. And now let me close with a poem of Goethe as rendered 
by Carlyle and used by the latter as the closing words of his 
rectorial address to the students of Edinburgh University in 1866, 
the message of Goethe, the most wonderful union of man, science, 
and poet the world has ever known; and Carlyle, one of the great- 
est of Nineteenth Century philosophers, who has inspired thinking 
youth for fifty years to higher effort and what Tennyson calls the 
“larger hope.” I copied it for myself thirty years ago, and now I 
give it to you, and hope that it may comfort some of you in coming 
years : 

The Future hides in it 
Gladness and Sorrow; 
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We press still thorow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us, onward. 


And solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal ; 
Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Grave under is silent. 


While earnest thou gazest, 
Comes boding of Terror, 
Comes phantasm and error, 
Perplexes the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 


But heard are the voices, 
Heard are the sages, 

The worlds and the ages; 
Choose well, your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless. 


Here eyes do reward you, 
In Eternity’s stillness ; 

' Here is all fulness, 
Ye brave to reward you; 
Work, and despair not. 


a cc 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY* 


BY WILLIAM SENECA SUTTON, LL. D., PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, AND 
DEAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Religion is one of the permanent inheritances of the race. Fur- 
nishing a philosophy of life, a view of the world, it has all along 
the ages marked the evolution of man in his struggle from savagery 
to enlightenment, and there is abundant evidence for believing that, 
in the centuries to come, religious ideals will remain an efficient 
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cause in his elevation to yet' higher forms of spiritual life and 
power, 

Because of this contribution of a view of the world, determining 
and coloring thought and feeling and act, we are not surprised 
that religion affects education, which has for its primary purpose 
the unfolding of the powers of the individual and his gradual ad- 
justment to the civilization into which he is born, in which he is to 
share, and to which he should make reasonable contribution. 

To the student of educational history it is a well-known fact 
that ever since the conquest of paganism by Christianity, all forms _ 
of educational endeavor have been to a greater or less degree domi- 
nated by the authority of the Christian church. Certainly, for a 
thousand years and more, her influence upon the school was su- 
preme. But from the time of the second Renaissance, when the 
first modern man, the philosopher and teacher, Abelard, had the 
courage to depart from the prescribed paths of thinking, there has 
been conflict after conflict between the church and other institu- 
tions, and between churchmen themselves who entertained antag- 
onistic opinions. The schoo] has not infrequently been the storm- 
center of the struggling factions, and to-day it may be said that we 
are passing through that stage of evolution which would be denomi- 
nated by Herbert Spencer as the “disagreement of the inquiring.” 
But, notwithstanding the fact that there is yet existing great 
diversity of educational aims and plans, there is arising, neverthe- 
less, practical unanimity with respect to certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, and we may reasonably hope that, in the fullness of time, 
by patient study and honorable, fair-minded discussion, the bitter- 
ness and partisanship now lingering with the church on the one 
side, and with the state on the other, and the jealousy marking the 
relations of the Catholic with the Protestant world, or of one 
Protestant denomination with other Protestant denominations, will 
be entirely destroved, and the two great institutions, the state and 
the church, will work harmoniously together to the glory of them 
both, as well as to the rational and complete development of the 
individuals by whom they are composed, and through whom their 
ideals are to be realized. On this occasion it is my purpose to point 
out candidly what I believe to be the path of progress toward the 
accomplishment of that result, and I shall confine the discussion 
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to the consideration of only two great characteristics, or manifest 
tendencies, of Christian education in the Twentieth Century. 

In the first place, Christian education is certainly beginning to 
educate, and in the complete sense of that term. Partial views of 
human evolution can not now be accepted for the regulation of a 
Christian school that is in line with modern thought. No longer 
can monastic, mediaeval educational philosophy exercise controlling 
influence, for provision must be made, not only for strictly relig- 
ious instruction, but also for the sane and continuous development 
of the intellect and the body, as well, and that, too, for the sake 
of the higher interests of the soul itself. No more valuable lesson 
has been learned by the modern church than that man is a unit, 
soul and body being one, and that they should not be divided. The 
school of the Twentieth Century, keeping in mind the necessity 
of ministering to the needs of the whole man, will, therefore, have 
an extensive curriculum, recognizing studies pertaining to nature. 
Science and religion are not to be considered as enemies who hate 
one another, for, as Professor Huxley remarks, “They are twin 
sisters, and the separation of either from the other is sure to prove 
the death of both. Science prospers exactly in proportion as it is 
religious, and religion flourishes in exact proportion to the scien- 
tific depth and firmness of its basis.” Accordingly, the Christian 
school, working freely and without fear in harmony with the spirit 
of true science, teaches the truth as it is revealed through honest, 
patient study of the several realms of human learning. Chris- 
tianity wishes only the truth in either rhetoric or biology; in 
ancient or modern languages; in art or in mathematics; in law 
or in medicine; in engineering, or in theology. Men and women 
haying a reason for the Christian faith that is in them, are so 
fully persuaded of the soundness of the foundations of that faith 
that, far from being afraid of the results that are to come from the 
profound investigations of truthful men, they encourage research 
in every field of thought, and rejoice at the discovery of truth, 
wherever and by whomsoever it may be found. 

Again, the Christian school is rapidly becoming dissatisfied with 
inadequate means for the performance of its great work. It in- 
sists that it shall have a faculty of thoroughly educated men and 
women, and sufficiently numerous tg discharge in a truly vital and 
professional way the delicate and difficult functions of teaching. 
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Furthermore, sufficient means to provide comfortable and appro- 
priate buildings, together with libraries, laboratories and dormi- 
tories, are now considered not only desirable, but also absolutely 
necessary. While the declaration that Mark Hopkins at one end 
of a log and a capable student at the other, constitutes a college, | 
is a splendid tribute to a worthy college president; yet, when 
weighed in the balance of reason, this encomium must be regarded 
as a notable example of educational hyperbole, for the thinking 
world is agreed that a college in modern times needs more than 
one professor, more timber than one log, and a student body of - 
more than one individual. The time is rapidly approaching, if, 
in fact, it has not already come, when a foreigner, giving an ac- 
count of collegiate education in America, could not truthfully make 
such statements as the following, taken from the “American Com- 
monwealth,” written by that careful observer and distinguished 
man of letters and affairs, the Hon. James Bryce: 

“T remember to have met in the far West a college president 
[he could have been met in the far Southwest ]—I will call him 
Mr. Johnson—who gave me a long account of his young university, 
established by public authority. * * * He was an active, san- 
guine man, and, in dilating on his plans, frequently referred to 
‘the Faculty’ as doing this er contemplating that. At last I asked 
of how many professors the Faculty at present consisted. ‘Well, 
he answered, ‘just at present the Faculty is below its full strength; 
but it will soon be more numerous.’ ‘And at present?’ I inquired. 
‘At present it consists of Mrs. Johnson and myself. ” 

Again, Christian schools of whatever grade will, by means of 
both instruction and training, cultivate in their students reasonable 
degrees of efficiency with respect to the welfare of the individual, 
but more especially with respect to the welfare of social institutions. 
Individual efficiency may, in fact, be regarded as a by-product of 
social efficiency. In these latter days no man liveth unto himself, 
and we are rapidly coming to exercise saving faith in the educa- 
tional ideal formulated by Herbart, who contended that the whole 
aim in life, and, therefore, in education, is morality (and by this 
he means a Christian morality), and, consequently, the whole aim 
in education is to insure to the pupil the moral revelation of the 
world of nature and the world,of man. “The truth is that the ultra- 
individualist, the man who works only at cross purposes with his 
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fellows in the home or in society or in the State or in the church 
or in the industrial world, can no longer be considered an educated 
man. We may, therefore, boldly assert, and without dogmatism, 
that Christian education in the Twentieth Century, having in- 
herited the labors of the preceding centuries, and having profited 
by educational doctrines of permanent worth contributed by those 
centuries, is ready to adopt the highest conception of education, 
which, perhaps, from the standpoint of the schoolman, has been 
no more clearly and satisfactorily formulated than in these words, 
which are quoted from a pedagogical work published a few years 
ago by a brilliant young American scholar and teacher: 

“Education is the eternal process of superior adjustment of the 
physically and mentally developed, free, conscious human being to 
God, as manifested in the intellectual, emotional, and political en- 
vironment of man.”’* 

In the second place, education directed by the Christian church 
of the T'wentieth Century is to possess, in a far higher degree than 
in any preceding century, the fundamental characteristics of the 
spirit of the founder of the Christian religion. Pre-eminent among 
these characteristics stands regard for the welfare of one’s fellows. 
The life which the Christ lived among men, from beginning to 
end, furnished concrete proof of the validity of this doctrine. The 
second of the two great commandments, upon which He said hang 
all the law and the prophets, is, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
Thovgh uttered two thousand years ago, it was reserved until 
our day for man to understand that his neighbor includes those 
in his own immediate environment who sit in darkness, as well 
as those who walk in the light; those who ate of different blood, 
as well as those of the same blood as himself; those who live 
in distant lands, as well as in his own country; those who are 
at enmity with himself, that persecute him and despitefully use 
him, as well as those who are reckoned among his friends and 
who give him comfort and who delight to do him honor. This 
principle of love, having firm foundation upon the underlying 
doctrine that God is the Father of all men, and that, there- 
fore, all men are brothers, is destroying, slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, the various forms of caste, founded upon the basis of blood 
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or wealth or tatitude or longitude, or profession, or avocation, or 
any other fortuitous circumstance, and is strengthening the true 
Christian ideal of democracy among men. It is because of faith 
in this democratic ideal that gigantic systems of popular education 
at public expense have been established, and are destined to bless 
the world with their fruits of intelligence and righteousness. It is 
this spirit that is rescuing the laboring common people from a 
state of bondage, and which promises to confer upon them in due 
time the enjoyment of all reasonable political and social privileges. 
It is this spirit that has been bringing more justice and righteous- 
ness and humanity into the world of business, into the legislative 
hall, into the courtroom, into the prison, and into every other 
place where human rights should be regarded. It is this spirit 
that, within the last hundred years, has made the missionary move- 
ment at home and abroad an undertaking of stupendous, world- 
wide proportions. What has already been accomplished is only a 
prophecy of what is to be revealed in the future, when the whole 
earth shall appreciate the fullness of the meaning of the words of 
the great apostle to the Gentiles, “Now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; but the greatest of these is love.” 

Growing directly out of the altruistic characteristic of the Son 
of Man is the spirit of tolerance. It is remarkable, although it may 
be easily explained, that the conduct of the Christian church for 
hundreds of years was marked by a degree of intolerance sadly 
inconsistent with the teachings and life of Him who could asso- 
ciate with publicans and sinners, and so much at variance with the 
loving words and labors of that greatest of all the apostles, who, in 
his letter to the Romans, remarked: “I am debtor both to the 
Greeks and barbarians, both to the wise and the unwise; so, as 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to you that are 
at Rome also.” No other religion found among men lays so in- 
sistent demand upon the continuous manifestation of a tolerant 
attitude of mind, for no other religion emphasizes the universal 
brotherhood of the race, thereby recognizing that reason, the char- 
acteristic attribute of the human mind, is an attribute shared by 
all men. Even the Hebrew religion, which was the purest of all 
the religions of ancient times, and upon which the Christian re- 
ligion was grafted, was too narrow to contain the spirit of the 
gospel of Christ, who commanded that it be preached among all 
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nations, beginning at Jerusalem. The Christian world has been 
slow to develop magnanimity of soul, a condition which only the 
tolerant mind can reach, and it has been equally careless to pro- 
tect itself from the withering influences of narrowness and bigotry. 
But are we not now at least beginning to suspect that the spirit of 
Christ does not shine forth in the hfe of the Protestant who de- 
spises the Catholic, and vice versa; that the Christian who scorns 
the Jew is not living worthy of the vocation wherewith the Chris- 
tian is called, and that especially indefensible, if not contemptible, 
is a Protestant sect which seeks to limit the love of God and the 
salvation of men to those only that can, with great facility of 
speech and expansion of lungs, pronounce its shibboleth? Are we 
not almost ready to believe that the education which Christ would 
approve is not to consist of special progagandas, but that it is to 
present loyally and earnestly the whole truth, which is without pro- 
vineialism and self-righteousness, and by which the rational free- 
dom of the world is to be achieved? These questions being an- 
swered in the affirmative, it follows that every educational institu- 
tion from the kindergarten te the university, if it be worthy to 
wear the name of the Master it professes to serve, will so prosecute 
its labors as to strengthen the bonds of union among men upon the 
basis of mutual courtesy and reasonableness and sympathy, thereby 
affording sure protection against Phariseeism, the anti-social 
mother of pride, of hatred, and of bigotry. 

A third attribute of Christian education, looked at from the re- 
ligious standpoint, is zeal for social service. 'The development of 
the individual for his own sake and without regard to his institu- 
tional obligations, if universally practiced, would establish every- 
where the reign of selfishness, which, according to the Christian 
view, is the seat of mortal sin. It was this reign of individualism 
which attacked Greece in the immortal Fifth Century, B. C., and 
which destroyed the foundations of her religious and political in- 
stitutions, and which finally led to the loss of her independence. 
The problem of the ages has been how to reconcile the freedom of 
the individual and the right of his own individuality with the 
power of the social institution and its justice in levying tribute 
upon the human beings by whom it is composed. It was reserved 
to the Christian religion to bring about this reconciliation. It is 
the one religion of earth which lays emphasis upon the majesty 
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of the individual and at the same time enjoins upon him the duty ° 
of spending and of being spent in the cause of human progress. 
The Middle-Age view of devoting one’s life to the saving of one’s 
own soul can not, in our day, be regarded as an essentially Chris- 
tian doctrine; for, as Joseph Parker declares, “Salvation is not 
solitude. * * * Salvation is the art of a noble fellowship. 
* *  * No salvation is so selfish as pious selfishness; no cruelty 
is so cruel as Christian cruelty. * * * ‘Are you saved?’ may 
be a wicked inquiry. In another sense there can be no greater 
question than ‘Are you saved? Are you a new creature, a liberated 
soul, a mind on whom there shines the whole heaven of God’s light?’ 
Are you a soldier, a servant, a helper of the helpless, a leader of 
the bund? Are you akin to the soul of Christ ?” 

The Twentieth Century is asking that all forms of education 
conducted under Christian auspices cultivate this kinship to the 
soul of Christ. Even the theological seminaries, though they have 
been the slowest of educational institutions to catch the breath of 
modern progress, as well as to interpret rationally the great pur- 
pose in the heart of the founder of the Christian religion, are mani- 
festing signs of the reorganization of their courses of study and 
methods of instruction. These changes are coming in response to 
the demand that these schools are under bond to equip men with 
sufficient insight, born of both instruction and practical training, 
to interpret aright modern social conditions and to apply, tact- 
fully and effectively, the Christian gospel in the solution of the 
many complex problems with which these conditions abound. It 
is believed that young men of the highest talent are willing to 
prepare themselves for such a noble struggle, but that they are 
not. willing to engage in the continuation of theological disputes 
that have long ago ceased. to be interesting save with respect to 
their historical significance alone. The theological education that 
young men of brains and enterprise and consecration are demand- 
ing is that which fits for actual service in the present age of the 
world. In proportion as this great fact becomes recognized by 
schools engaged in educating men and women for the ministry, 
just in that proportion are they furnishing an education that is 
truly Christian. 

Another cardinal principle in all education rightfully claiming 
to be Christian, is courage. One’s heart may be altruistic in the 
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very highest degree; he may be a stranger to the intolerant atti- 
tude of mind; he may have disposition to render service to his 
fellows; but, if his will be weak, if he lack determination, and 
fearlessness of purpose, he will inevitably be called upon to meet 
situations before which his heart will quail, and he will yield to 
the temptation of retiring from the contest, 

Modern life, especially, is full of opportunities for testing the 
worth of the human will, and the Twentieth Century is offering 
no premiums for the man who is unwilling, in any cause which he 
may espouse, {o lead a truly strenuous life. This doctrine was pre- 
sented in these words by President Roosevelt in an address de- 
livered on the 200th anniversary of the birth of John Wesley: 
“Tf this century the nen of high and fine moral sense show them- 
selves weaklings; if they possess only that cloistered virtue which 
shrinks, shuddering, from contact with the raw facts of actual life; 
if they dare not go down into the hurly-burly where the men of 
' might contend for the mastery; if they stand aside from the pres- 
sure and conflict; then, as surely as the sun rises and sets, all our 
great material progress, all the multitude of physical agencies 
which tend to comfort and enjoyment will go for naught, and our 
eivilization wili become a brutal sham and mockery.” 

This element of character which is called courage implies, be- 
sides, that one shall have the disposition and the ability to be true 
to himself, to think his own thoughts and to stand for them, even 
at the risk of running counter to opinions largely or even almost 
universally upheld by his contemporaries. One has that courage 
which the apostle says should be added to faith, when his conduct 
in the crises of life is fashioned after that of John the Baptist 
before Herod, of Paul before Agrippa, of Luther before the Diet 
at Worms, and of Christ before Pilate. A man entitled to the 
highest degree for which Christian education furnishes adequate 
preparation must be conscious of inner freedom, must know that 
he is the vassal and the property of no institution, however exalted 
its name and its character, and must be ready, if necessary, to give 
up every earthly possession rather than sacrifice this, the very es- 
sence of his selfhood. It is by the manifestation of this attribute 
of the soul that man wins his greatest glory. This thought was 
in the poet’s mind when he wrote :* 
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“Tt is glory enough to have shouted the name 

Of the living God in the teeth of an army of foes,— 
To have thrown all prudence and forethought away 
And for once to have followed the call of the soul 
Out into the danger of darkness, of ruin and of death, 
To have counseled with right, not success, for once, 
Is glory enough for one day. 


Tt is glory enough for one day 

To have marched out alone before the seats of the scornful, 
Their fingers all pointing your way ; 

To have felt and wholly forgotten the branding-iron of their eyes; 
To have stood up proud and reliant on only your soul, 

And go calmly on with your duty— 

It is glory enough. 


It is glory enough to have taken the perilous risk 

Instead of investing in stock and paid-up insurance for once, 

To have fitted a cruiser for right to adventure a sea full of shoals; 
To sail without chart and with only the stars for a guide; 

To have dared to lose with all the chances for losing, 

Is glory enough.” 


There have been set forth in your hearing very hastily and in- 
adequately, it is true, the two tendencies of Christian education in 
our century—the tendency that demands the employment of 
rational, honest, efficient, educative agencies, and the tendency that, 
in organization, in content, and in method, it embody the simple, 
yet sublime, characteristic attributes of the founder of Christianity. 

It would be interesting to continue the discussion by locating and 
describing the work of the several educational institutions that are 
to carry forward the development of the race toward that spiritual 
goal which was set up by Jesus of Nazareth, and the vision of 
which, it seems, in our century is becoming clearly defined. 

‘The shortness of the time at my disposal prevents the extended 
treatment of this important question, a question to which many 
diverse answers would be given, a question full of complexity and 
difficulty, yet a question to which it is believed our century will 
offer at least the beginning of a satisfactory answer. Even already 
there is the appearance of progress toward unanimity of opinion; 
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even now there are not a few thoughtful men and women who sub- 
scribe to the view that Christian education can be, and should be, 
found in every home and in every school whether rudimentary, 
secondary, or higher, whether maintained by a private individual, 
by church, or by State or by other corporate body. 

In some nations the strife between church and state has not yet 
ended, and the difficulties of the problem of religious education in 
the secular school can not now be overcome. In America, however, 
there is presented no insuperable difficulty. While we have no state 
religion, there is, as DeTocqueville remarks, “Religion in the state.” 
It is commonly agreed that all sectarian instruction be legally ban- 
ished from schools supported at the expense of the state; but the 
vital principles of Christianity are anything but sectarian (it is 
my own belief that they are not sectarian because they are true). 

In one of the opinions handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, occurs this language: “Christianity, general Chris- 
tianity, is, and always has been, a part. of the common law of 
Pennsylvania; not Christianity with an established church and 
tithes and spiritual courts, but Christianity with liberty of con- 
science for all men.” Mr. Justice Brewer, in delivering in 1891 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of Holy Trinity 
Church against the United States, an opinion which declared that 
the employment of an Englishman to serve as the pastor of an 
American church is not in violation of the law forbidding the im- 
portation of foreigners, discusses at length the fact that the Ameri- 
can people are a religious people, and that their government re- 
spects the sanctions of religion. After quoting from the constitu- 
tions and laws of a number of States and of the nation, he remarks: 

“There is no dissonance in these declarations. ‘There is a uni- 
versal language pervading them all, having one meaning; they 
affirm and reaffirm that we are a religious people. ‘These are not 
individual sayings, declarations of private persons; they are or- 
ganic utterances; they speak the voice of the entire people.” 

In harmony with the views in Justice Brewer’s celebrated opinion 
are the decisions of the higher courts of Texas in a case which 
originated in Corsicana, and in which the plaintiffs sought to pre- 
vent the reading of the Bible, the singing of hymns, and the offer- 
ing of prayer in the public schools of that city. Chief Justice 
Rainey, who delivered the opinion for the Court of Civil Appeals, 
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in giving reasons for the decision, which was rendered against the 
plaintiffs, declared that the laws of the State neither require nor 
forbid the use of the Bible in the public schools, and that, there- 
fore, the court would not declare its use unlawful simply because 
there is apprehension that the school authorities may abuse its use 
by attempting to teach sectarian views. It was, furthermore, set 
forth that the Bible is not a sectarian book, but one teaching the 
principles of morality, which tend to elevate humanity to a high 
plane and to produce an exalted type of civilization, to reach which 
should be the aim of governments. The case was appealed from 
that court to the Supreme Court, and, in the opinion delivered by 
Associate Justice Brown in 1908, the judgments of the district 
court and the Court of Civil Appeals were affirmed. The conclud- 
ing paragraph of Justice Brown’s opinion reads as follows: 

“There is no difference in the protection given by our Constitu- 
tion between citizens of this State on account of religious beliefs— 
all are embraced in its broad language and are entitled to the pro- 
tection guaranteed thereby; but it does not follow that one or more 
individuals have the right to have the courts deny the people the 
privilege of having their children instructed in the moral truths 
of the Bible because such objectors do not desire that their own 
children shall be participants therein. This would be to starve 
the moral and spiritual natures of the many out of deference to 
the few.” 

It is not likely that, within the narrow limits of a single century, 
the results of the conflict between church and state will have en- 
tirely disappeared; but the organization and the work of the 
National Rehgious Education Association in our country, the in- 
creased fellowship among the several religious denominations, the 
erowth of intelligence, and the emphasis upon essentials and the 
disregard of non-essentials in religion—all these and many other 
evidences that could be enumerated, furnish the foundation for the 
hope that the time will come when real education, wherever it may 
be afforded, will not fail to give such attention to religious culture 
as its importance and necessity demand. When that day comes, 
there can not possibly arise jealousy and antagonism among schools 
fostered by various agencies, because all will be directing their 
efforts for the accomplishment of the same results. I rejoice that 
today in Texas we have begun to realize the beauty and the value 
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of the Christian virtue of living together in harmony and of work- 
ing together in the higher interests of the rising generation of our 
great State. Every man who is promoting the bonds of fellowship 
among the schools of the church and the schools of the state is 
helping to speed the coming of the day when the schools throughout 
the length and breadth of our commonwealth will, as the result of 
their labors, send forth into the several walks of life men and women 
of whom it can be truthfully said, “As to scholarship they need 
not apologize, and as to their character, the Christian church has no 
reason for regret or alarm.” 
In conciusion, let me extend to you, the members of the grad- 
uating class, the sincere congratulations of the governing body of 
this university, of its faculty, of this entire audience, and of thou- 
sands of other good people who have an abiding interest in all that 
concerns the welfare of this institution. By your fidelity to duty, 
ofttimes discharged at the expense of great self-denial, you have 
overcome obstacle after obstacle in your collegiate career. From 
your alma mater you today receive your diplomas, which are your 
commissions into the world of letters and the world of hfe, and 
by the awarding of which she expresses her confidence in your cul- 
ture and your character. She has, during these last four years, 
with the zeal and affection of a mother, devoted herself to your 
service. By practice, as well as by precept, she has set before you 
the ideals of education which the Great Teacher Himself would 
indorse. She now sends you forth to reproduce, in your own lives 
and in their influence upon other lives, her teaching and her spirit. 
She expects you to be friendly to scholars, to be sympathetic with 
all phases of true learning, and to be loyal to honest standards in 
educational administration. While she is justified in the hope that, 
from the secular point of view, you will plainly manifest the evi- 
dences of a liberal education, she is far more concerned that the 
results of her ministry be revealed in the Christian fruits of love, 
tolerance, service, and courage you will exhibit in the long years 
stretching out before you. Or, rather, let me say, if she will not 
consider me overbold in the presumption that my wish is hers, her 
supreme desire is, that, inasmuch as the secular life and the re- 
ligious life are not two things, but only one thing, you will think 
education and religion into a lasting unity, and that, so far as op- 
portunity be afforded, you will contend for that unity, without 
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which it is idle to hope for the reign of genuine progress and per- 
manent peace among men. As the man of your counsel she urges 
you to accept the Man of Galilee, the matchless counselor of the 
ages, for, in the Twentieth Century, as in the nineteen centuries 
that have gone before, He is the way, the truth, and the life. 
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Commencement this year passed off very well. The level of the speeches 
was high, the revival of Class Day was generally approved, the music 
was good, the audience was large, the weather was 
In General quite as hot as ever. That the attendance of alumni 
and old students should not, however, be up to the 
usual mark was to be expected. The Home-coming of last fall deterred 
many from coming to Commencement this June. Those present both times 
could not but contrast the delightful coolness of November with the swel- 
tering heat of June. Perhaps something may after all come of the pro- 
posal to abandon Commencement as the alumni gathering time in favor of 
a date earlier in the spring, or perhaps (to please the foot-ballists) , 
Thanksgiving Day. 


The sermon to the graduating classes was delivered as usual Sunday 
morning, June 6. The speaker was the Rev. Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, now 
President of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 

Commencement pary, but long resident in Texas in past days, a 

Me man loved for his personal character and honored 
for his ability and learning. His sermon justified his reputation also 
as a preacher of originality and force. Making no effort after oratory 
he held his audience by the simplicity of his language, the clearness of 
his thought, his earnest manner. Were the preachers more generally 
like him, the churches could be better filled. The sermon is given in 
full elsewhere. 

The music was furnished by the University Orchestra, a mixed chorus 
composed of singers from the University and the town, and as soloists 
Mrs. W. G. Bell and Mrs. H. L. Hilgartner. Mr. E. P. Collins directed 
the orchestra; the chorus was under the management of Professors Penick 
and Metzenthin. All the musie was enjoyed, the solos being especially 
good. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. Dr. George B. Butler, pastor 
of the First Baptist church. The program in detail was as follows: 

Intermezzo from Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, by the Orchestra; 
Docxology by the chorus and audience; invocation by the Rev. G. E. 
Chandler, of the University Presbyterian church; octette, For He Shalt 
Give His Angels Charge Over Thee, trom Mendelssohn’s Elijah; hymn, 
Come, Thou Almighty King, by the chorus; Scripture reading, Hebrews 
ii, by the Rev. C. H. Booth, of the University Methodist church; aria 
from Costa’s Eli, I Will Eatol Thee, by Mrs. Bell; prayer by the Rev. 
C. C. Pugh, of the University Baptist church; hymn, Glorious Things of 
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Thee Are Spoken, by the chorus and audience; aria from Hlijah, Hear Ye, 
Israel, by Mrs. Hilgartner, with the chorus, Be Not Afraid; sermon; 
hymn, The Spacious Firmament on High, by the chorus and audience; 
benediction by the Rev. Dr. V. A. Godbey, of the Tenth Street Methodist 
church. 


The next item on Professor Shurter’s official program, appended as 
usual to the Sunday program, was a campus concert at half past eight, 
Monday morning. There was another at seven in 

Campus Concerts the evening. Both duly came to pass, the second 
attracting large numbers of pleased auditors, who in 

defiance of red-bugs disposed themselves on the grass in all directions - 
most comfortably. 


Not in the official program but by custom now virtually a part of 
Commencement, was the annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa. Phi Beta 
Kappa is a delightful example of a secret fraternity 
Annual Meeting of that doesn’t mind telling you what it does, so there’s 
Phi Beta Kappa 2 : : 
no harm done by announcing that at this meeting 
Dr. J. T. Patterson, Instructer in Zoology, a member of the University 
of Wooster Chapter, Dr. H. T. Parlin, Instructor in English, a member 
of the University of Colorado Chapter, and Mr. F. C. Ostrander, a mem- 
ber of the Wesieyan University Chapter, were elected active members 
of the University of Texas Chapter, and Dr. H. E. Bolton an honorary 
member. Approval was given to applications from Washington and 
Lee University and the University of Georgia for the admission of chap- 
ters there; one or two other things of no general interest were done; and 
officers for next year were elected, to-wit: President, Dr. D. A. Penick, 
Adjunct Professor of Greek and Latin; Vice-President, Dr. Ethel Z. Rather ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Roberta F. Lavender, Instructor in Latin. 


It is a sign of growing college spirit that the Class Day exercises 
actually were held this year. The graduating classes of the College, 
the Engineering Department, and the Law Depart- 
Class Day Exercises Ment united in carrying out Monday morning under 
the presidency of W. H. Harrison, of the College 
Seniors, a program that attracted a good audience and evoked long 
applause. | ip gy ef 
After very sweet music by the Orchestra, the rolls of the classes were 
called by their respective secretaries. Roll-calling is not a bad idea for 
such an occasion if it be done crisply and does not take too long. This 
time the College class roll was made to include everybody who had ever 
been in it through all the four years, and it presently grew tedious. 
The chief feature of the program was the presentation of their symbol 
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by the Seniors to the care of their successors, the Juniors of this year, 
the Seniors of next. Here again the idea is good, but to do the same 
thing three times over is open to the charge of monotony. 

The speeches, however, were short and seemed good, but to tell the 
truth, not much of them could be heard. It is a pity the speakers had 
not taken counsel of Professor Shurter on the use of the voice in a 
large hall of bad acoustics. 

First, Key Orator Burke Baker presented a huge gilded wooden key 
as the key of knowledge to R. R. Penn, representing the College Juniors. 
Then the College class song was sung, a good song written by a mem- 
ber of the class, Margaret Levy, to the fine German air of Das Lied vom 
Rhein. The women of the class sang well, but the men did not seem to 
know the tune. 

The second presentation was that of the T-square of the Engineers 
by M. J. Gunner for the Seniors into the hands of R. L. Wirtz for the 
Juniors. For their song the Engineers had adopted What Makes the 
Engineer Wild, Boys? and sang it with much aplomb, adding another 
Engineers’ classic touching Alexander Frederic Claire. 

Jared P. Hill now turned over the Peregrinus to F. P. McElwrath for 
the Middle Laws, and the class, not to be outdone by the Engineers, 
united in the singing of an old favorite that by its unaffected sincerity 
and pathos came home to the audience at once. 

Various yells were now given by the three classes singly and collect- 
ively, and then everybody joined in Auld Lang Syne. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Association was held at the Uni- 
versity, Monday, June 7. The meeting was called to order by D. E. 
Simmons, President. The minutes of the last meet- 
Annual Meeting of in were read and approved. Upon the suggestion 
aie of the Secretary, it was moved and carried that the 
account, found in the UNIVERSITY REcorD, of the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the institution and the doings of the alumni at that 
time be incorporated in the minutes for June, 1909. 

The only unfinished business was the Gymnasium Fund, of which T. 
W. Gregory has charge. As Mr. Gregory was not present at this time, 
“New Business” was taken up. Three committees were appointed. The 
first committee, consisting of D. A. Penick, L. W. Parrish, and J. T. 
Robertson, was to draft resolutions on the death of Judge Clark. A 
copy of these resolutions was ordered to be presented to the committee 
that is preparing a memorial REcorD in honor of Judge Clark. The next 
committee, composed of R. E. L. Saner and D. S. Furman, was to draft 
resolutions on the death of Clarence H. Miller. The third committee 
was to decide upon a suitable memorial for Judge Gould. Edwin H. 
Yeiser was appointed chairman, the other members to be supplied later. 

Mr. Gregory, having arrived, was called upon for a report on the Gym- 
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nasium Fund. He reported the fund growing slowly but surely. Some- 
thing over $31,000 had been subscribed. About $4,000 had been col- 
lected. The lot had been bought some time ago. The lack of interest 
manifested by the alumni and ex-students in the undertaking Mr. Gregory 
thought lamentable. Only about 1 per cent of the ex-students were 
taking any interest in it whatever. Dr. Penick made a motion, which 
was carried, that a committee, or some one person in each of the larger 
cities be appointed to co-operate with Mr. Gregory in raising this fund. 
If it should be thought advisable, the State could be divided into several 
Senatorial districts. The following men were named on this committee: 
K. Dick Slaughter, Dallas; Edmund B. Parker, Houston; W. H. Burgess, 
El Paso; Lewis Fisher, Galveston; W. L. Crawford, Beaumont; C. H. 
Neal, Fort Worth; Yale Hicks, San Antonio; Allan D. Sanford, Waco; — 
W. L. Estes, Texarkana; R. W. Wortham, Paris; J. F. Etter, Sherman; 
J. R. Bowman, Amarillo; Claud Hamilton, Laredo; R. B. Creager, Browns- 
ville; Ray Sewell, Palestine; Charles Schreiner, Kerrville; F. F. Hill, 
Denton; C. F. Paul, San Angelo; J. S. Simkins, Corsicana; Lee Gammon, 
Waxahachie; John Douglas, Hillsboro; Charlton Hall, Temple; Edward 
R. Kleberg, Corpus Christi. 

A motion was now carried that the Committee on Arrangements for 
Commencement be asked to have Monday night of Commencement week 
set apart for the Alumni oration to be delivered in the Auditorium, to 
be followed by a reception at the Woman’s Building. 

The next business was the election of officers. The following officers 
were elected: Walter L. Crawford, of Beaumont, President; R. E. L. 
Saner, of Dallas, Vice-President; W. H. Stacy, of Austin, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Will T. Decherd, of Austin, Secretary. The members of the Execu- 
tive Council were C. H. Potts, John W. Brady, and Miss Mary E. Decherd, 
of Austin; S. 8. Searcy, of San Antonio; Miss Hattie Whitten, of Den- 
ton. Upon motion of Mr. Gregory, the Hon. Charles M. Shaw, of Kansas 
City, was elected Alumni Orator. Mr. Shaw has been shown to be a 
patriotic and loyal alumnus, responding financially to the calls of the 
alumni in its various undertakings more than could have been expected 
from one who has made his home out of the State. If this orator should 
not accept, the Executive Council was given authority to select another 
to fill his place. 

The meeting now adjourned until 8:30 p. m., when it met in the Audi- 
torium to listen to the address of Judge W. H. Wilson, of Houston. 


Heretofore the alumni address has been delivered in the morning. This 
time it was decided to have it at night in the hope of attracting a 
larger audience. The audience was not as large as 
Alumni Night had been hoped, but the experiment may be held to 
have justified itself and the transfer of the address 

is likely to be permanent. 
The speaker was Judge W. H. Wilson, of Houston. His address, pub- 
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lished elsewhere in this REcoRD, was a careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion of the relations between whites and blacks in the South, and de- 
serves to be read by every thinking man. The racial situation of the 
South has no parallel in the past, and we have need of the wisest 
statesmanship to handle it. Utterances like those of Judge Wilson show 
that we may count upon leaders not only wise but also courageous. 

After this address the alumni adjourned to the Woman’s Building, 
where a reception and dance had been arranged by the Austin alumni in 
honor of the alumni from out of town and the graduating classes of 
1909. The Woman’s Building is a very good place for such an affair, 
and the committees in charge had charmingly decorated the public 
rooms for the occasion. The refreshments and music were of the best, 
and there were just enough people to allow the comfortable room de- 
manded by a hot night. Again the Austin alumni have shown how easily 
possible it is to give a social entertainment at once simple and enjoyable, 
elegant yet inexpensive. 


The arrangements for Commencement Day followed past precedent. Pro- 
cessions of degree candidates formed on the second floor and marched 
to seats in the central block of seats in the Audi- 
Commencement jorium. Other processions of faculties and distin- 
DAY. guished guests came from the Regents’ Room to the 
rostrum. The Orchestra played the while. Then the Rev. Dr. R. J. 
Briggs made the invocation and the President announced the speaker of 
the day, the Hon. R. E. Cofer, of Gainesville, Senator of the Thirty-first 
Legislature, and one of the University’s staunchest friends. Senator 
Cofer’s subject was The University and Democracy. In clear and strong 
words he traced the duty of the University to the commonwealth and 
the corresponding obligation of the people to maintain the University, 
reinforcing his points frequently by apt poetical quotation. The address 
is given in full elsewhere. Would that the University had more such 
friends. When such men criticize, we are grateful for the criticism, because 
we know that it comes from a true heart. 

Next came the conferring of degrees in the usual order. Professor 
Shurter, as marshal, called on the candidates to rise, the appropriate 
Dean certified to their worthiness, and then one by one, as Dr. Penick, 
acting as starter down in the audience, let them go, they filed across the 
rostrum to receive their diplomas from the hand of the President. The 
only novelty was that the deploma was given out cased in a brilliant 
orange pasteboard tube instead of being tied up in orange and white 
ribbons. 

The degrees having been conferred, the President announced the prizes 
and honors. Bishop Kinsolving prayed a blessing and all was over. Per- 
haps it is a fancy, but somehow it seemed as if people lingered a bit 
longer than usual about the hall and corridors. Does the class of 1909 
cherish a fonder feeling for Alma Mater than its predecessors? If we 
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leave out of account the photographs of themselves given by several law 
classes, the class of 1909 alone of all the classes since the University 
was opened has left behind (in the transom and lights of the south door- 
way) a visible mark of its affection. 

The following is a list of the degrees and honors: 


FIRST DEGREES 


Bachelor of Laws 


Clarence Branham Ambrose Arthur Joseph Kelleher 
Thomas Jewell Arnold Hobart Key 

Thomas Joseph Ball James Milner King 

Thomas Relyea Boone Sam Armstrong McCollum, Jr. 
Felix Moss Bransford, B. S. William Currie McCutcheon 
Thomas Jones Caldwell, B. S. Bradford Wortham Miles 
Marion Somerville Church, B. 8. Earle Roy Milroy, M. A. 
Wilbur Munday Cleaves Euel Moore 

Rodman Sidley Cosby William Edgar Neeley 

‘om Leon Cruse Lucian Walton Parrish, B. A. 
Harris Peareson Darst Foster Vance Phipps 

Thomas O. Davis Charles Shirley Potts, M. A. 
Raymond Frank Dickson John Erskell Quaid 

George William Fryer Roy Lamar Rather, B. A. 
John Edgar Green, B. A. John Nelson Rentfro 

Jared Powell Hill Nels Nelson Rosenquest 

Aaron Elisha Holland Irvin Rothan Stone 

Robert Lee Holliday Cecil Storey 

Dan Bright Hoover _ Oscar O’Neil Touchstone, B. A. 
George Edmond Hosey John Charles Townes, Jr. 
Fred Walter Householder, B. A. Robert Foard Townsend 
Irving Leslie Humphrey Thomas William Thompson, B. A. 
Leon Camille Huvelle Hilmar Herman Weinert 
Armin Fred Jatho Curtis Eli Wheat 

Thomas Chambless Johnson Vestal Wright 


Towne Young 


Civil Engineer 


Roy Leonard Adamson Chester Goss Haskell 
Moses Aaron Berman Lucian Gerdine Henderson 
Milton Felix Berry Daniel Collins Lipscomb 
Jesse Virgil Booth Clive Wells McClelland 
Gilbert Houston Gilchrist Ralph Mason Roberg 
Burleigh Goodman James Pendleton Waggener 
Matthew John Gunner Charles Rowland Williams 


Marvin Wright 
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Electrical Engineer 


Joseph Burrows Adams Oscar Joseph Gilcreest 
Asa Edward Allen William Wallace McCullough 
Charles Wearne Conrad Paul Edward Nicholls 


Edwin Oram 
Engineer of Mines 
Arthur Lines Harris John William Payne 


Bachelor of Science 


Mrs. Tena Clair King 


Bachelor of Arts 


Leah Bell Andrews -Marie Alberta Graham _ 
Burtie Jane Attwell Charles Wilson Hackett 
Cullen William Bailey Bethsey Greer Hackett 
Burke Baker William Henry Harrison 
Katherine Clair Ball Ellen Orine Hilsman 
Beulah Beaver Mary Catherine Hinde 
Rudolph Leopold Biesele Lila Eileen Knox 
Willie Isabella Birge August George Koenig 
William Clarke Blalock Margaret Preston Levy 
Marion Louise Bliem Edmund Pendleton Lipscomb 
Ross Boothe Ellsworth Lowry 
Felix Moss Bransford Roy Love 
Alfred Lionel Bromberg Lucile March 
Joseph Scott Brown Hermione Elliott Mays 
Robert Spalding Buddy Annie Bates McCormick 
May Angie Butler Charles Tilford McCormick 
Lilian May Carleton Edna Haynes McCormick 
Margaret Wilhelmina Carlson Julia Womack McDaniel 
Bessie Cochran William Mark McGee 
Rawlins Murrell Colquitt Mildred Mihills 
James Pleasant Cook Carrie Lou Moore 
William Edward Cox Edwin Victor Moore 
Lucy Jane Dabney Eloise Munson 
Grace Dellmare Margaret Amelia Nance 
William Dietel Leda Maud Nash 
Bertha Louise Doering Jacob Lorenz Neu 
William Edward Dunn George Allan Odam 

’ George Oliver Ferguson Warthen Stone Ownsby 
Flossie Belle Gardner Linda Abernathy Paine 
Louise Olivet Gayle Frank Lafayette Paschal 


Dora Merton Givens Foster Vance Phipps 
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William Albert Pile 
Lillian Estelle Porter 
Leona Harrison Posey 
William Evans Pritchett 
John Erskell Quaid 
Florence Adeline Randolph 


Huling Parker Robertson, Jr. 


Anne Elizabeth Rogers 
Clara Rowe 

Margaret Dorothy Runge 
Leon Fair Russ 
Raymond Harris Rutledge 
Herbert Blake Seay 
Annie Shayn 

William Carroll Shults 
Frances Catherine Smith 
Ione Pettey Spears 

Linda Spence 

Mollie Elizabeth Spooner 


Emil Rosevelt Stieler 
Henry Wesley Stilwell 
Marguerite Wagner Stuart 
Itasca Blount Sweet 

Ethel Mary Sykes 

Bessie Hill Thatcher 
Willie Nealie Thatcher 
William Carothers Thompson 
Imogene Thrasher 

Winnie Ella Vickrey 
Morgan Fisher Vining 
William Pinckney Walker 
Robert Benjamin Wear 
Nina Lee Weisinger 

Sallie Belle Weller 

Effie Eudora Whitehand 
Hulda Wild 

Beatrice Anne Woolsey 
Nell Wortham 


Nellie Louisa Yunk 


ADVANCED DEGREES 


Master of Arts 


Elise Denison Brown, B. Lit. 
THesis: The History of the Spanish Establishments at Orcoqumsac, 


1745-1772. 


Eleanor Claire Buckley, Boas 


THESIS: 


The Work of the Marquis of Aguayo in Texas, 1720-1722. 


THESIS: 


THESIS: 


THESIS: 


THESIS: 


THESIS: 


THESIS: 


THESIS: 


Harry Wilson Hamilton, B. A., B. D. 
The Mind of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Fred Walter Householder, B. A. 
The Sources of the Texas Law of Married Women, 
Walter Ovid Kinsolving, B. A. 
The Christ in Old and Middle English Poetry. 
Charles Lewis Ternay Neu, B. A. 
The Hastern Boundary of Texas From the Gulf of Mexico to 
Red River. 
Lucian Walton Parrish, B. A. 
An Economic History of Clay Oounty. 
Charles Philip Randolph, Jr., B. A. 
The Desulphurization of the Hydantoins, 
Mary Louise Rogers, B. A. 
The Subjunctive of Lucretius. 
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Robert Augustus Smith, B. A. 
THESIS: A Study of the Pronoun Ipse in Cicero’s Letters. 


Richard Joshua Turrentine, B. A. 
THESIS: John Rae: A Study of His Theory of Interest, 
Sterling Price Williams, B. S. 
THESIS: Development and the NSelf-Realization Theory. 


CERTIFICATES, HONORS, AND PRIZES 


Leah Bell Andrews 
Burtie Jane Attwell 
Katherine Clair Ball 
Beulah Beaver 
Willie Isabella Birge 
Marion Louise Bliem 
May Angie Butler 
Lillian May Carleton 


Margaret Wilhelmina Carlson 


Luey Jane Dabney 
‘Grace Dellmare 

Bertha Louise Doering 
George Oliver Ferguson 
Flossie Belle Gardner 
Dora Merton Givens 
Betsey Greer Hackett 
Ellen Orine Hilsman 
Mary Catherine Hinde 
Mrs. Tena Clair King 
Lila Eileen Knox 
Margaret Preston Levy 
Hermione Elliott Mays 
Annie Bates McCormick 
Edna Haynes McCormick 
Julia Womack McDaniel 
Mildred Mihills 

Carrie Lou Moore 


Bessie Cochran 
William Henry Harrison 
Lila Eileen Knox 


Teacher's Diplomas 


Leda Maud Nash 

George Allan Odam 
Linda Abernathy Paine 
Lillian Estelle Porter 
Leona Harrison Posey 
Florence Adeline Randolph 
Anne Elizabeth Rogers 
Margaret Dorothy Runge 
Raymond Harris Rutledge 
Annie Shayn 

Frances Catherine Smith 
Ione Pettey Spears 

Linda Spence 

Mollie Elizabeth Spooner 
Henry Wesley Stilwell 
Marguerite Wagner Stuart 
Itasca Blount Sweet 

Ethel Mary Sykes 

Bessie Hill Thatcher 
Willie Nealie Thatcher 
Imogene Thrasher 

Winnie Ella Vickrey 
Robert Benjamin Wear 
Sallie Belle Weller 

Effie Eudora Whitehand 
Hulda Wild 

Beatrice Anne Woolsey 


Nell Wortham 


Phi Beta Kappa 


Warthen Stone Ownsby 
Henry Wesley Stilwell 
Willie Nealie Thatcher 


Nina Lee Weisinger 
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Prizes 


The Edward Thompson Prize for the Best Law Thesis: Fred Walter 
Householder. Subject: “The Sources of the Texas Law of Married 
Women.” 

The William J. Bryan Prize for the Best Essay on Good Government: 
Edward Jackson Mathews. Subject: “Campaign Nixpenses.”: 

The Daughters of 1812 Prize for the Best Essay from the Advanced Class 
in American History: Willie Nealie Thatcher. 

The H. A. Wroe Prize in Debate: Lucian Walton Parrish. 

The S. P. Skinner Prize in Oratory: Towne Young, first prize; Aaron 
White Pleasants, second; and Wilsey Wiley Alcorn, third. 

The HE. P. Wilmot Prize in Declamation: Archibald Campbell Allen. 

Besides these honors bestowed by the University, the President an- 
nounced the following honors received by our students elsewhere: | 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


E. H. Jones, B. A., ’08, has‘been awarded, for the second time, a scnol- 
arship in Mathematics at Harvard. 

Charles Philip Randolph, M. A., ’09, has been appointed Fellow in 
Chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

J. B. Adams, E. E., ’09, has been appointed Fellow in Electrical En- 
gineering at the University of Utah. 

Miss May M. Jarvis, Tutor in Zoology, has been awarded a scholarship 
in Zoology at Bryn Mawr. 

William B. Hicks, M. S., ’08, has been appointed to the Harrison 
Fellowship in Chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania. 

W. E. Dunn, B. A., ’09, has received the appointment of Fellow in 
History at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

Miss Lily Bess Campbell, M. A., ’06, has been appointed Fellow in English 
at the University of Chicago. 

C. L. B. Schuddemagen, M. S., ’04, has been awarded, for the second 
time, the Bowdoin Prize of $200 and a bronze medal and diploma offered 
by Harvard University to graduate students in Physics. 


The social functions this Commencement but reproduced those of the 
past few years. The alumni gathering has been described. For non- 
dancers there was the usual reception of the Chris- 
tian Associations Saturday evening, once more at Mrs. 
Kirby’s. Again the lawn was brought into requisition, 
again divers special features contributed to the enlivenment of the guests, 
again people were generally glad they had come. 

Opportunities for dancing were more numerous. The dancers disported 
themselves at a German Saturday morning, at another Monday evening, 
and at the Final Ball Tuesday night and Wednesday morning (the ball 


Social: 
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began about nine and lasted until the hotel waiters appeared in order 
to set the tables for breakfast). 

All of these dances are now about as much Austin as University dances. 
The Final Ball, indeed, though purporting to be given by the Faculty 
and students of the University, was again conspicuous for the very small 
number of the Faculty present and the very large number of non-Univer- 
sity people. It was a beautiful ball in every way. Unstinted pains had © 
been taken, apparently unlimited money expended, all directed by im- 
peccable taste. For the work done by the patronesses, for the cener- 
osity of the donors of the cost, the University is duly appreciative and 
erateful. But it is still true that the Final Ball is no more a University 
ball in the proper sense. It is paid for only in small part by the mem- 
bers of the University’ and but a small portion of the University takes 
any interest in it whatever after the election of the president is over. 
The charges of misconduct given so much currency of late are greatly 
exaggerated; to abolish the ball because of occasional indiscretion would 
be to go too far. But surely it needs no argument to establish the propo- 
sition that a general University ball should be of such a character as to 
enlist a general interest throughout the University, and should be simple 
enough to be within the means of the University. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
MEETING OF MAy 29, AT GALVESTON 


The resignation of Dr. J. F. Y. Paine, Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, was presented. It was voted to ask Dr. Paine to continue 
in active service through 1909-10, then to become Professor Emeritus. 
The Budget was referred to the Medical Committee, to report later. 


MEETING OF JUNE 7, AT AUSTIN 


The President presented his annual report and recommendations. The 
action of the Board arranged by Departments and Schools is as follows: 

Staff—Unless otherwise stated, it is to be assumed that the members 
of last year’s staff are to continue in service and with the same rank. 

Applied Mathematics.—Provision was made for an additional instructor 
in Pure and Applied Mathematics. The two student assistantships va- 
cated by Mr. Adamson and Mr. Early were left open to be filled later. 

Botany.—Provision was made for the appointment of an instructor 
in Agricultural Botany. Instructor York was given a year’s leave of 
absence for advanced study without pay. His substitute is to be chosen 
later. 

Chemistry.—Adjunct Professor Schoch was made Associate Professor. 
L. F. Russ was made Fellow to succeed C. P. Randolph. 

English.—Instructors Payne, Law, and Baskervill were appointed In- 
structors for two years, with seats in the Faculty. Provision was made 
for the appointment later of an additional Instructor and a Tutor. Bessie 
Cochran was elected Fellow in English, to succeed W. O. Kinsolving. 

Geology.—Provision was made for an Instructorship in place of the 
Tutorship held this year by E. T. Edwards. The appointment is to be 
made later. The Student Assistantships vacated by L. F. Russ and H. B. 
Houston are to be filled later. 

Germanic Languages.—No change was made in this school. 

Greek.—Provision was made for an Instructorship in place of the 
Tutorship held this year by Miss Symington. The appointment is to be 
made later. 

History.—The titles of the staff were specified as follows: George P. 
Garrison, Professor of American History; E. C. Barker, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Modern European History; C. W. Ramsdell, Instructor in English 
History. To take the place of Associate Professor Bolton, W. H. Hamil- 
ton was chosen Instructor in Mediaeval History and J. L. Worley, In- 
structor in American History. The Tutorship held by F. W. Householder, 
henceforth to be a Tutorship in Ancient History, is to be filled later. 
C. L. T. Neu, retiring Fellow in History, is to be succeeded by Frances 
A. Cooper, as Student Assistant in American History. C. W. Hackett, 
Student Assistant in History, was made Fellow in Mediaeval History. 

Latin.—Tom J. Williams was made Fellow in place of Louise H. Evans. 

Philosophy.—Instructor Yoakum was appointed Instructor for two years, 
with a seat in the Faculty. 
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Physics.—Instructor Kuehne was made Adjunct Professor. The Fellow- 
ship held by W. 8S. Ownsby for 1908-09 and the Student Assistantship 
held by A. G. Koenig are to be filled later. Provision was made for the 
appointment later of an additional Fellow and an additional Student As- 
sistant. 

Political Science.—Professor Johnson was given leave of absence till 
January to accept an appointment to lecture at the University of Chicago, 
and Professor W. C. Webster, recently of the University of Nebraska, 
was made acting Associate Professor of Political Science from October 1, 
1909, to February 1, 1910. E. T. Miller, absent on leave for two years, 
was re-elected Instructor. R. J. Turrentine, Tutor, retires. Two addi- 
tional Student Assistants were authorized, to be appointed later. 

Public Speaking.—The Tutorship vacated by J. J. D. Cobb is to be 
filled later. 

Pure Mathematics.—J. W. Calhoun was raised in rank from Tutor to 
Instructor. The Tutorship vacated by E. H. Jones is to be filled later. 

Romance Languages.—Instructor Ostrander was appointed Instructor for 
two years, with a seat in the Faculty. The Tutorship vacated by Olatia 
Crane is to be filled later. 

Zoology.—tInstructor Patterson was appointed Instructor in Physiology 
for two years, with a seat in the Faculty. Tutor May Jarvis was given 
a year’s leave of absence without pay for advanced study at Bryn Mawr. 
Her substitute is to be appointed later. The Student Assistantship vacated 
by R. H. Crockett is to be filled later. 

Department of Education.—The Department was reorganized into three 
schools and manned as follows: Dean, and Professor of School Admin- 
istration, W. S. Sutton; Professor of the Philosophy of Education, A. C. 
Ellis; Associate Professor of Secondary Education and Visitor of Schools, 
J. L. Henderson; Associate Professor of the Art of Teaching, F. 8. Far- 
rington; Instructor in the Psychology of Education, E. E. Rall; Fellow 
in the Philosophy of Education, Annie Bates McCormick; Fellow in the Art 
of Teaching, Tassie Sweet; Student Assistant in School Administration, 
B. B. Cobb. Fellow Agnes Kirkland and Student Assistant H. W. Stilwell 
retire. 

Department of Engineering.—Civil Engineering: 8S. P. Finch, absent 
on leave for 1908-09, was made Instructor in Civil Engineering and Draw- 
ing. Julian Hinds, Instructor, retires. D. C. Lipscomb was advanced 
from Student Assistant to Instructor. H. L. Justiss, D. P. Pace, G. A. 
Bracher, and R. A. Wood were made Student Assistants in place of C. 
W. McClelland, D. C. Lipscomb, R. M. Roberg, and G. H. Gilchrist. 
Electrical Engineering: B. E. Kenyon was made Instructor for two 
years, with a seat in the Faculty. J. A. Correll was advanced from Tutor 
to Instructor. 

Mines—No change was made in this school. 

Architectural Engineering and Drawing.—Provision was made for the 
appointment of a Professor in place of Instructor O. J. S. Ellingson, who 
retires. §S. P. Finch, absent for 1908-09, was made Instructor in Civil 
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Engineering and Drawing. In place of Julian Hinds, Instructor, was 
appointed L. C. Wagner. As Student Assistants J. ©. Early and W. H. 
McNeill were appointed to succeed C. R. Williams and R. M. Roberg. 

Department of Law.—As Quiz-Masters were appointed M. N. Rosenquest, 
Towne Young, and Euel Moore in place of C. Clements, J. P. Dinsmore, 
and E. R. Howell. W. M. Cleaves, Assistant Librarian for 1908-09, was 
made Librarian, Registrar, and Stenographer. As Assistant Librarians 
T. P. McKElwrath and C. H. Smoot were appointed in place of Towne 
Young and O. O. Touchstone. 

Inbrary.—N. L. Goodrich was elected Librarian in the room of P. 
L. Windsor. 

Physical Training.—The appointments for the gymnasium for men ~ 
are to be made later. For the gymnasium for women no change was 
made. 

Equipment.—The appropriations made for the several Schools are, 
with a few exceptions, the same as were provided last year. For Botany, 
$400 more was appropriated—$100 for microscopes, $300 for supplies 
needed in the teaching of Agricultural Botany. Two hundred dollars 
additional was voted to Philosophy, to be spent on Psychology. Latin 
and Mathematics were each given $100 less. The total appropriations 
made for equipment are these: 


Botany 2 vf vist pte ae een oe et ear Fees and $1,300. 
Chemistry | ot.4, str. +4.cbek oe ee ee Fees and 1,800. 
Civil Engineering ...45, a pe ee Fees and 1,000. 
Ha UCation | os. 2.72). ale sce Nayine Cay ae ee 500. 
Hiectrical , Wngineering..%.. ivy cine ae ‘ees and 1,800. 
bay Gt ls RR aCe WORMS erro ter ced le ocd 2 8 age 600. 
Geology) sl0s 14.) 282 5 valet a ene en oa ee 250. 
German tye id ors os en ree eee vie en coe 200. 
Greek ill ame es laisse ein Baro eee ae ee 250. 
FLIBTOT yA sO Oks ela eae te be ok a is 400. 
Historital (Material/in; Mexico.) ih. oen sans 500. 
La. biB i, S/che eae Rice Fr ene eter ate Ole pert ae oe 100. 
Mather atics iin ike are ete pik he Rew rere nia ais 100. 
Mines Vita eon ae thie eta eae ae eee 2 ee Fees and 300. 
Philosophy sir scat sc stents Gees peice ne le eC 300. 
PV SLG8 ieee. ae ieee sos eater, mean Fees and _ 1,800. 
Poli teal sScienee: Aalolny gece hte ie cura etna elem ic nel 350. 
Public Speakine’ sche cse now win eee ete ee ‘i 25. 
Romances Lanvuapes: . icc eect, Le see ke 300. 
AOOLOLY Sf Wig ey ty eee eee on ce nage Fees and 500. 

Tota cies iw wes ase te aS TR ee a re $12,375. 


Current Hapenses——The appropriations under this head were much the 
same as last year. 
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Special EHapenses—(1) Provision was made for repainting the build- 
ings. (2) Provision was made for inaugurating the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension. The plan in general is to establish three lines of work, 
_ teaching through correspondence, lectures by members of the Faculty, 
and the preparation of school libraries on request for those desiring to 
work up particular subjects, either for their own information or in con- 
nection with debates. Dr. H. Y. Benedict was chosen Director of Exten- 
sion. (3) Provision was made for the inauguration of a Bureau of 
Economic Geology, for the purpose of aiding in the State’s mineral de- 
velopment. 

reneral.—The control of the wood workshop and the supervision of 
repairs of buildings were transferred from Professor Scott to Mr. Winn. 
The supervision of the janitor force was transferred from Mr. Seiders 
to Mr. Winn. 

The control of*the machine shop was transferred from the School of 
Hlectrical Engineering to the: School of Physics, with the understanding 
that four days each week are to be used for Physics and two days for 
Electrical Engineering as before. 

The President announced the resignation of Miss Louise Shelley as 
Business Manager of the Woman’s Building. Her successor is to be ap- 
pointed later. . 

The appointment was authorized of a supervisor of University Hall. 
He is to be a man of Faculty or graduate standing and is to take at 
least one meal a day at the Hall. It was further ordered that all em- 
ployes of the Hall should be examined by competent physicians to insure 
freedom from tubercular or other infectious diseases. 

Provision was made for the appointment of a physician to look after 
the health of the student body and the establishment of a medical fee 
of three dollars, a special committee of the Board being appointed to 
arrange the details. 

The following communication was read from Dr. H. Y. Benedict: 


“To the Honorable Board of Regents of the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 


“DEAR StRS: During the past five or six years some money has been 
collected to found a scholarship in memory of Lester Gladstone Bugbee, 
and this money has from time to time been deposited with the Auditor 
of the University. Being insufficient to establish a scholarship at pres- 
ent, it is the desire of the contributors of this fund that it be loaned 
to indigent students under such terms as your Honorable Board may 
provide, any interest thereby arising to be added to the fund. The con- 
tributors further desire to leave it to the discretion of your Board to 
continue to use this money as a Bugbee Loan Fund, or to establish a 
Bugbee Scholarship. Very respectfully yours, 

“H. Y. BENEDICT, 
“Secretary-Treasurer Bugbee Fund.” 
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It was voted to accept the fund as a trust, reserving till later the 
deciding of the question whether it shall continue as a loan fund, or become 
a scholarship fund. Meantime it should be known as the Bugbee Loan 
Fund, to be loaned out by the Auditor on the same business basis as is 
customary in good banks, to students of the University who are declared 
by the Dean of the College of Arts to be needy and worthy. 

It was voted that the degree of Master of Laws be conferred on the 
following conditions: 

“Students who at the time of admission hold degrees from the College 
of Arts, or from other institutions of equal standing, may apply for the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

“To entitle him to such a degree, the student must take fifteen hours 
of Law work per week for the first and second year’s attendance, and 
in the third year at least nine hours of Law work and six hours of 
Academic work, in advanced courses, the latter to be arranged with the 
Dean of the College of Arts, and must prepare a satisfactory thesis on a 
Law topic approved by the Dean of the Law Department. 

“The student must further maintain an average grade in all his Law 
work of 90 per cent or over, and must not fall below 85 per cent in any 
Law topic during his course. He must make grades of A or B in his 
Academic work. The thesis must be approved by the Dean of the Law 
Department or by some one selected by him to pass upon it.” 

In view of the students’ lack of care in the use of the Law Building 
and its furniture, it was voted that the Library Deposit against which 
damage to the library or books is charged, should also be subject to a 
charge for avoidable damage to the building and its furniture, and for 
such untidiness as may necessitate extra janitor service, the amount 
paid for repairs and service of the kind indicated being charged against 
all students of the Department, share and share alike. 

Medical Department.—The budget for 1909-10, in which action was post- 
poned from the Galveston meeting, May 29, was voted. Except where 
otherwise indicated below the existing staff was retained. 

Dr. J. J. Terrill was made Professor of Pathology instead of Acting 
Professor. 

Dr. George H. Lee was made Professor of Gynecology and Obstetrics 
in succession to Dr. Paine, to begin work September 1, 1910. 

Dr. E. E. Callaway was made Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Dr. H. O. Knight was made Demonstrator of Pathology and Bacte- 
riology in place of Dr. Henry Hartman, resigned. 

Dr. W. P. Breath was made Lecturer on Ophthalmology, Otology, and 
Rhinology. 

Dr. J. 8S. Jones was made Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy. 

The expenditures authorized by the Budget do not differ materially 
from those of last year. 
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2 = Alsat Notes. 13 p., March, 1904, 


ai, — Some Wholesome Educational Biaeieties, by W. S. Sutton. 12 Py ‘illua. e 
March, 1904. 10 cents. x 
aes Courses of Study in Law Pureued in the University of Texas, by J. C. nownes: . ; 
«1p. March, 1904. Out of print. ater 
- Notes Concerning the Progress of the University of Texas, by Wilson Wil- ‘ be 
ha liams, Registrar. 3 p., 1904. Out of print. Cot 
iS The Consolidation of Rural Schools, by Una Bedichek and G. T. Baskett. 
_ New edition, enlarged by A. C. Ellis. 85 p., illus. November, 1907 
25 cents. . Rta esr 
The Pride of Texans and Thetr University, by T. H. Montgomery, Jr. 5 Pa as 
_ November, 1904, Out of print. Tae, 
e Letter to Alumni Regarding the Proposed Law School Building, 2p. De 
_ cember, 1904, Out of print. a 
e > Views of the University of Texas. 42 p., illus.,n.d. 20 cents. 
What Should be Done by Universities to Foster the Professional Education = 
ave ae of Teachers? by W.S. Sutton. 24p.. 1905. 15 cents. ee 
13. School Buildings, by A. C. Ellis and Hugo Kuehne. 119 p., illus. pl. June, 
1905. 30 cents. Shae 
15 5 The Teaching of Agriculture in the Public Schools, by A. C. Ellis. 56 p.; ~ o 
illus. December, 1906. 25 cents. Out of print. oe 
“46 ‘i A Study tn School Supervision, by Carl Hartman. 180p, 1907. 50 cents. ; ie 
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a The Trans-Lsthmian Canal: a Study in American Diplomatic History (1825. ae 
1904), by. C. H. Huberich. 31 p. March, te 2p cents, Out of print. ee 


= 


Samuel Peterson. 24 p. January, 1905. 25 cents. Out of print. 
De Wiit’s Colony, by Ethel Z. Rather. 99 p.,4 maps. 1905. 35 cents, 


Some Fundamental Political Principles Applied to Municipal Government, 
by Samuel Peterson; and Evans Prize Orations. 39 p. June, 1905. 
a . ea) Bs cents. = | oe 
: The Grotesque in + the Poeiry of Robert Browning, by Lily B. Campbell. 41 Bo 
April, 1907. 25 cents. Suk 
‘The Beginnings of phite by R. ¢C. Conhe 94 p., map. Tega 19075 Y 
ay £3 cents. 
Railroad Transportation in Texas, by C. 1.8. Potts. In press. 


_ -MEDICAL SERIES reer) A 
Yellow Fever: a Popular Lecture, by James Carroll. 32 p. June, 1908. aie 
15 cents. 
The Care of the Tasore, by Dr. M. L. Graves. 16 p. 1905. 15 cents. 


The 1903 Epidemic of Yellow Fever in Texas, and the Lesson to be Learned . 
trom tt, by Dr. G. R. Tabor. 22 p. ine, 1905. 15 cenis. 
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In addition to the bulletins named above are the following: 
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Requests for Bulletins should be addressed to the University of Texas Bulletin, © 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS BULLETIN a ee 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES Beste: 


Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory of the University of Petia’ at py es 
prints from various journals. 1904-05. © Cit of print. Later See i fe 
tions appear in the Reprint Series. ate sao 

Test of a Vertical Triple Expansion High-Duty Pumping Engine in ‘Gone een 
tion at the Water Works, San Antonio, Texas, by A. C. Beott,. 52 p., beso Beate 
pl. June, 1905. 35 cents. 


Vegetation in the Sotol Country in Texas, by W. L. Bray. 24 p., pl. “Tune, } 
1905. 25 cents. 


Observations on the Habits of Some Solitary Wasps of Che by Carl Hartman, 
72 p., pl. July, 1905. 25 cents.‘ 


The Protection of Our Native Birds, by T. H. Montgomery, dr, 30 p. Osten 
ber, 1906. 25 cents. 


The Austin Electric Railway System, by members of the Senior Clase in i 
Electrical Engineering, 1906. 123 p., illus. pl. 1906. 50 cents. hOaNe 


Distributionand Adaptation of the Vegetation of Texas, by W. L. Bray, 108 Poy a 
pl. map. November, 1906. 35 cents. 


A Skeich of the Geology of the Chisos Country, by J. A. Udden. 101 Pe Apri, . 
1907. 50 cents. 1 


The Clays of Texas, by Heinrich Ries. 316 p., illus. pl. 1908. $2. 00. Dan: 
The American Mistletoe, by H. H. York. 31p., pl. 1909. 50 cents. 






































REPRINT SERIES 


A Semantic Study of the Indo-Iranian Nasal Verbs, by E. W. Fay. From _ 
the American Journal of Philology, 25:369-389 and 26:172-203, 870 e 
March, 1906. Out of print. 


Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory Ge the University of Lexie From a 
various journals. May, 1906. Out of print. 


Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit Word Studies, by E. W. Fay. Ron various : 
journals. November, 1907. Out of print. 


Spelling and Arithmetic, by C. Yeidel. From the Southern Baneational Re wa if ie 
view, October-November, 1907. 8p. 10 cents. Amer 


On Sundry Confixes, by E. W. Fay. From the Amer. Jour. of Phitol., 
28:411-418. March, 1908. Out of print. 


The University and the State, by T. W. Gregory, from the University of 
Texas Record, 1908, 8:297-310. 


The Incidental Teaching of English, by Morgan Callaway, Jr., from ‘the Unt- 
verstty of Texas Record, 1909, 9:33-45. 15 cents. a 


A Word-List from East Alabama, by L. W. Payne, Jr., from Dialect Note ; 
1908-09, 3:279-328, 343-391. 50 cents. Out of print. 


The Official Series, which includes catalogues, Regents’ Reports, and a ad 
ministrative bulletins. "ee 
ata 25 bulletins issued before March, 1904, when the division into eeries x 

egan. . aye: 
The University of Texas Record, formerly, but no longer, included in. ee % 
General Series. Numbers of the Record have been issued from” two to 
four times a year since December, 1898, and it is now in its 9th volume. 
It is of special interest to alumni, ex-students, and friends of the Uni- 
versity, and will be mailed regularly to any one who requests it. . 


